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ain of communists to deepen their interventions 
in the working class, means an increasing burden 
on the financial resources of the C.W.0. We are 
totally dependent on the contributions of our 
members, supporters and sympathisers, practical 
and financial. 


Revolutionary Perspectives appears 
annually. 


The CWO also publishes a paper, Workers 
Voice which appears two-monthly. 

In addition the CWO publishes the central 
organ of the International Bureau for the 
Revolutionary Party, Communist Review. 


We appeal to our readers to help us in any way 
they can. Any donations, large or small, will 
help maintain and broaden our work. 


DIf you agree with the ideas put forward in 
REVOLUTIONARY PERSPECTIVES and WORKERS VCICE, 
help to extend our work with 2 SUPPORTERS ' 
SUESCRIPTION of £10 to receive all our 
publications. 


For an annual subscription to all our 
English language publications send £5.00 
to the group address. 


Dan even more welcome contribution to cur work 
would be to take copies of our press (e.g- 5 
copies on a cale-or-retmn basis), or bundles 
of leeflets for distribution. 


Dn addition, we welcome 211 comments on our 
political positions, and will reply to all 
letters receivec. 


Foreign subscriptions add £1.00 to cover 
postage and bank charges. 


OThe deepening of the crisis and the corresponding 


The Miners Strike and 
the Tasks of Communists 


For the last decade or more communists have been 
arguIng to re-establish the fact that every econ- 
omic crists of cap!talism In the age of Imperlal- 
Ism Is a htstorfcal and International crisis. 

By this we mean that the decenntal crists of each 
national capital In the 19th century has been 
transformed In the present century Into a global 
crists of the entire system. This global crisis 
can no longer be overcome by the bankruptcy of 

a few firms which allows a devaluation of capital 
and leads to a new cycle of accumulation. Today 
capital Is centrallsed at the level of national 
capital and Increastngly at the level of multi- 
national Impertallsm and such minor devaluation 
Ts no longer sufficlent to allow re-accumulation 
to take place. This explains why the present 
crists has lasted so long (since 1963 In Britain, 
sInce 1972 In the USA) as the bourgeotsle have 
tried a varlety of "cures" (Keyneslan expansfon 
and monetartst austerity being the two most famous) 
to get out of the crisis. As each policy turns 
out to be a fallure the world slides deeper Into 
recessfon and Increasingly the International 
bourgeolste Is left staring In the face of the 
only two options thrown up by the crists of Imp- 
erfalism: !mpertalist war or proletartan revol- 
ution. Twice already thts century the Impertallst 
cycle has ended In global war. On the basts of 
the massive devaluation of capital created by 

the unprecedented massacres and destruction of 
Infrastructure and plant the cap!italtst cycle 

has been able to renew Itself for brief perlods 
(the so-called "Roartng Twenties" or the 1950s 
when Macmi Ilan told British workers "You've 

never had It so good"). However "the progressive 
tendency for the rate of profit to fall ee. the 
most Important law for modern polftical economy" 
[Marx] soon re-asserted Itself and the booms were 
followed by the slump of the 1930s and that of 
today. In 1939 the cristIs very quickly ended 

In Impertalist war since German recovery could 
only come via a rapid reversal of the 1919 Treaty 
of Versallles. Today's depresston Is tracing 

a much more chequered path before It reaches Its 


final resolution. 


That final resolution for the bourgeo!sie would, 

of course, take the form of another global war. 
Hitherto the bourgeolsie has held back from this 
because It belleves that sooner or later an economic 
policy will be found whIch will enable It to super- 
sede the economic contradictions wrought upon them 
by "the Immanent laws" of capitallst competition. 
Despite Its war preparations the bourgeolsie still 
does not recognise world war as the Inescapable 
alternative. Equally, the soctal problems of the 
slump have hitherto been contalnable within the 
framework of the bourgeois order because each has 
been Isolated to one geographical area at a time. 
Thus rlots of the unemployed In Britain were eplso- 
dically taking place a year after the defeat of 

the steelworkers which occurred a few months before 
the massive eruption of Polish workers In what 
remains unt!! now the most significant proletarian 
response of the post-war epoch. Soclal convulslons 
Itke thts have gone from the periphery of capItalism 
[such as Iran In 1979] to Its centres as In the 
miners' strike today. Indeed the present miners! 
strike Is In reality another stage In the develop- 
ment of the response of the International working 
class to the capitalfst crisis. It Is the latest 
expression of Its will to struggle which has yet 

to find a rea! proletartan direction. 


THE BALANCE OF CLASS FORCES: 
BRITAIN SINCE WORLD WAR TWO 


When a national capital wins an Impertallst war 
It Is often tn a position to offer Its working 
class some of the frults of victory to buy class 
peace. Thlis the British bourgeolsle could not 

do In 1945. Stripped of Its markets by Its "ally" 
the USA which connived with the USSR to end 
"colonialism" [f.e. British and French Impertaltsm] 
at Yalta, massively In debt to the USA and having 
seen the bulk of Its constant capItal destroyed 
or run Into the ground [for example, half Its 
merchant fleet was sunk] It was tn no position 


+o offer "rewards" to the British working class. 
Instead It offered them the Labour Party and Its 
promise of "soclalfsm". This "socialism" meant 
the natlonallsation of Britain's unprofitable 
Industries |tke the rallways and coal mines 
[naturally with compensation to the grateful 
owners], the Introduction of the welfare state 
Ipatd for workers' contributions from thelr wages 
and from taxes] and the Introduction of austerIty 
by that hero of the left-wing, Sir Stafford Cripps 
[the Tony Benn of his day]. Wartime appeals to 
patriotism were added to this mixture In an attempt 
to keep the working class qulet. The mixture 
worked since, despite a mIlItant dock strike which 
the Labour Party smashed by usIng troops In 1947, 
the workers' response was fragmented and disrupted 
by thelr bellef that the unlons belonged to them. 
This allowed the trades unions to sabotage the 
struggle from withIn and paved the way for their 
Integration Into the planning processes of British 
capitalism. When this Job was done the Labour 
Party was replaced by the Conservatives who, 
particularly under MacmI|!lan, malntalned the course 
towards greater state control of British capItal- 
Ism. At this time there was no shortage of mIli- 
tancy on the part of the working class [contrary 
to the Illuslon of some revolutionaries today] 

and the 50s were littered with strikes and factory 
occupations. At this time though - as part of 

an expanding world capItalist economy - the bour- 
geolste In Britaln were generally able to buy 

off working class discontent by Increased wages, 
often pald for by recourse to the printing press. 


However, the British economy's "boom" was founded 
on sand, stnce Its plant was antiquated and new 
Investment was slow to develop. This meant that 
Britaln preceded the rest of the advanced capit- 
allst world Into the slump. Naturally the blame 
was flxed on a working class which, In terms of 
the numbers of wildcat strikes over almost every 
Issue Imaginabie, was at the helght of that period 
In which "money mllitancy" predomtnated. The 
early battles of the working class In the late 
60s and early 70s were dominated by the IIlusfon 
that a continuation of "money militancy" would 

be enough to defend thelr IIvIng conditions. 

And at first this was relatively successful. 

The bourgeolste responded by using Keynes’ Idea 
of devaluing (vila the printing press) the money 
recelyed In those wage struggles as an alternative 
to direct attempts to cut wages. When this led 
to Inflation the working class responded with 

a massive serles of strikes In the early 1970s 
{Including the two mIners' strikes of 1972 and 
19741. The ruling class reallsed that the attack 
would have to be stepped up. To complete this 


Economist In May 19781. 


task they brought back the Labour Party which would 
try to tame the class struggle and begin what had 
by now become Inevitable - a massive restructuring 
of British capital. The Labour Party was successful 
for flve years during which It tripled unemployment 
In Britatn and borrowed from the IMF on condition 
that they attacked the workIng class stil! further. 
In 1979 however, the workers In engIneerIng and 
many public services gave the Callaghan Government 
what we described as a “warm January" In the bIggest 
serles of strikes which had taken place sInce 1974. 
At this potnt BritalIn was no different to anywhere 
else, sInce restructuring of nattonal capitals Ts 
part of the bourgeolsle's attempt to make them more 
competitive Internationally and this attempt was 
beIng made throughout the capitalist heartlands. 
Thus the Thatcher Government which was Installed 

In June 1979 was a direct product of both the acute 
crists of British capitalism and the balance of 
class forces In Britain. Despite massive reduncen— 
cles In basic Industries [rall, coal, steel anc 
shIpbullding first amongst them] the British workieg 
class had fought every attempt of the bourgeoisie 
to restore the profitabIlIty of British cepitelisa 
at Its expense and In 1974 and 1979 working cless 
struggle had brought about the fall of both Labour 
and Tory governments. 


SInce 1979 the answer of the ruling class has been 
to refine Its Instruments of struggle and redouble 
Its onslaught. Assisted by North Sea ofl Income 
the present Tory Government has carried out to the 
letter the Ridley Plan [fIrst announced by The _ 
The essence of this Plan 
was summartsed thus: 


",.. Mr Ridley and some of his co-authors 

have been pondering how to counter any 
‘political threat’ from those they regard as 
the enemles of the next Tory Government «ee 
they would IIke a five-part strategy for 
countering this threat: 

* Return on capital figures should be rlgged 
so that an above-average wage claim can be 
patd to the "vulnerable" Industries. 

* The eventual battle should be on ground chosen 
by the Torles, In a fleld they think could 

be won (rallways, British Leyland, the clyll 
service or steel). 

* Every precaution should be taken agaInst 

a challenge In electricIty or gas. Anyway, 
redundancies In those Industries are IIkely 

to be required. The group belleves that the 
most ITkely battleground will be the coal Ind- 
ustry. They would ITke a Thatcher government 
to a) build up maximum coal stocks, particularly 
at the power stations; b) make contingency 


plans for the Import of coal; c) encourage 
the recrultment of non-unton lorry drivers 

by haulage companltes to help move coal where 
necessary; d) Introduce dual coal! of! firing 
In all power stations as quickly as possible. 
* The group belleves that the greatest deter- 
rent to any strike would be "to cut off the 
money supply to the strikers and make the 
unton finance them". But strikers In natlon- 
allsed Industries should not be treated 
differently from strikers In other Industries. 
* There should be a large mobile squad of 
police equipped and prepared to uphold the 
law agalnst violent picketing "Good non- 
unton drivers" should be recrulted to cross 
picket IInes with police protection." 


Every potnt of this plan has since been carried 
out to prepare the verItable White Army that has 
been used agalnst the miners. Rallway workers 

Tn a "vulnerable" Industry were suddenly found 

to be worth 7% a year more despite BR's losses 

at the begInning of this strike. Spending on 

the police has Increased 80% since 1979, malnly 

on Increased wages. 9,000 new police have been 
recrulted with tratnee police constables taking 
home more than unlversity graduates. In fact 
they now have so many In the State's "bariny army" 
that recrultment has been frozen for the time 
beIng. Add to all this the fact that coal stocks 
by October 1983 were at a record high and that 
scab lorry firms had already been speclally chosen 
then we can see that the Ridley Plan was no phan- 
tom. To crown the preparations of! fired capacity 
at power stations was doubled and new Instructions 
were given to the DHSS to deduct £15 from soclal 
security benefits of strikers since they were 
deemed to be recelving strike pay. Before this 
was complete though the struggle had begun on 
ground chosen by the Torles. 


The pre-emptive strike was agalnst the steel 
workers. A 2% wage offer at a time of double 
flgure Inflation served as provocation and after 
13 weeks the steelworkers, despite flying pickets, 
were forced back to work. It led to an enormous 
Increase In the bourgeolsie's capacity to attack 
the workIng class. WIth masslve redundancies 

as well as a real wage cut In the steel Industry 
at a time when unemployment In real terms is at 
record levels In Britain, many workers have accep— 
ted real wage cuts or redundancy money In the 
Illusory hope that 'good times' will return once 
agaln. 


The fallure of the working class to substantially 
oppose the Falklands War In 1982 led to a new 


wave of confidence In ruling class circles. ThIs 
was reflected in the capitallst press. Until then 
the bourgeolsle had grave doubts about the open 
civil war tactics of the Torfes. After the rlots 
of the unemployed youth throughout Britain's citles 
In 1981 Thatcher was belIng described as the worst 
British Prime MIntster stnce NevI|le Chamberlaln. 
Today, with the press behind It, there has never 
been a better prepared offensive by the bourgeolste 
than that belng carried out by the present Conserv- 
ative Government. 


THE ISOLATION OF THE MINERS 


Given this, how well prepared was the working class? 
In truth, the working class was not really ready 

to struggle In support of a strike whose alms were 
to defend Jobs In one sector of Industry. Indeed, 
the miners contributed to their own Isolation. 
Although they saw that they were not simply strugg- 
ling to save pit villages but were fighting against 
the attacks of the capitalist state on all workers, 
they posed the answer to this upside down. They 
Inststed that the miners on thelr own via thelr 
undoubted militancy and heroism could save the 

day for the rest of the working class without any- 
body's help. This was partly a consequence of 

the "vIctorfes" of 1972 and 1974 when the miners 
were the scourge of the ruling class. But this 

was In fact not the full story of these struggles. 
At that time the miners' strikes were part of a 
more general struggle which Involved many tndustries 
but particularly the decisive electricIty Industry. 
in the present fight the workers In each Industry 
have made IIttle attempt to link thelr struggles 

to those of other sectors.[Financlal support helps 
bulld up solidarity but all too often It Is a unlon 
ploy to avold real solldarity.] Whilst some miners 
have tried to extend the struggle to the power 
stations [e.g. at Ferrybridge In December] they 
have been In the minorIty and have found themselves 
disowned by the NUM and even denounced to the police 
as "unoffictal" [1.e. giving the police Itcence 

to arrest them]. Instead we have seen dockworkers 
twice coming out on strike In support of the miners 
only to be told by the TGWU leaders thay they aren't 
glving solidarity to the miners but only defending 
thelr own Jobs In the Dock Labour Scheme. For 

the unlon leaders solidarity strikes are polltical 
strikes and political strikes aren't trades unlon- 
Ism. This logical equation only confirms what 
communists have argued for decades, that the trades 
unlons are part of the class enemy. 


However, equally strong In isolating the miners 
has been the bourgeols framework glven to It by 
the untons, particularly by the NUM leadership 


with Its slogan "Coal not Dole" - which has 
been echoed by the chants of the "MIners-unIted 
can-never be-defeated" from the pickets. The 
strength of this Tllusfon cannot be dented. 
Repeatedly young mIl!tants have steadfastly 
assured us that the miners didn't need anyone 
else's help - after all they won In 1972 and 1974 
on thelr own. And yet It Is obvious that there 
Ts no longer the same sItuation as In 1974. 
There Is no energy crisis In a Britain full of 
oll, and coal no longer plays the same critical 
part In a run-down Industrtal economy that It 
once did. The State Is better prepared since, 

as It has been defeated by miners' flytIng pickets 
In the past, It didn't hesitate to restrict free- 
dom of movement In order to matntaln Its physical 
superlorIty at any given poInt. The proletarlat 
has to heed the lessons of this. The methods 

of the Seventies no longer can win on thelr own 
and the question of generallsation and sel f- 


i organisation, as we have argued from day one of 


the strike, remafns the key to victory of any 
strike even In the most Immediate of terms. 


Here many militant young miners fell victim to 
the Illusion that a good trade unfon leader was 
worth more than workers organising thelr own 
struggle. In Yorkshire we were even assured 
that “had Arthur ScargI1! been present In 1920 
[sfc] then the miners would never have been 
defeated". But the lesson of 1926 was not Just 
that the miners had bad leaders [Indeed A.J. Cook, 
the MFGB's Secretary was the hero of hIs day] 

but that a real class battle cannot be fought 

by sIttIng around on street corners awalting 

the outcome of a mere cessation of work. A strike 
needs good leadership but thIs Is not something 
that can come from the framework of trade unlonIsm. 
Active pursult of the struggle means first organ- 
Ising via strike committees and mass assemb! les 

In the Industry Itself followed by sending dele- 
gations to Ifnk up with other workers In struggle 
elsewhere. Whilst miners were Jolned on picket 
Itnes by many Indlvidual workers and on occasfon 
by whole groups of workers, an action sometimes 
rectprocated {as at Longbenton] the many strikes 
that took place In 1984 [car workers, DHSS and 
local government workers, dock workers, to name 
but the biggest] generally took place In complete 
separation from each other. 


And yet there would have been no miners' strike 
tf I+ wasn't for the activity of the miners 
themselves. 


THE BALLOT - WEAPON OF THE BOURGEOISIE 


Although the Tory Government was wel !-prepared 


for class war, It did not directly Instigate this 
present struggle as the left-wing of the ruling 
class, the Labour Party has malntatned. In fact 
since Its hum! Ifating climbdown of January 1982, 
when wildcat strikes forced the withdrawal of pit 
closures, the Government has managed to close half 
of the 23 pits It originally intended to close 

by takIng each one Individually. It did this with 
the help of the NUM executive which has let each 
pit be pIcked off one by one and has-used the 
national ballot weapon to Isolate each IndIvidual 
area. 


The ballot Is the best weapon In the bourgeo!ste's 
armoury to undermine class action. Outwardly 
"democratic", the secret ballot In fact atomises 
the working class as bourgeols Individuals so that 
It cannot express Its class Identity. SubJect 

to all the domfnant organs of class soclety [TV, 
press, etc] as well as to the Individual pressures 
of mortgages and hire purchase agreements (modern 
varlants of the truck system) tn which the free 
soclety comes at 14% Interest, the worker has no 
way of expressing himself/herself as a worker. 
This the ruling class knows. I+ Introduced the 
secret ballot with some hesItation In 1872 but 
today It wants It to be used In strikes In order 
to ensure that workers wlll respond as Individuals 
and not as a class. 


Between 1981 and 1984 the NUM leadershIp used this 
weapon to fragment the solldarity of the miners, 
area by area. But the ballot weapon falled at 

the start of 1984 because the miners In a number 
of pIts didn't passively walt for the NUM to 
organtse a ballot but took direct action. In 
Scotland KI!loch and Barony pIts were shut down 

on February 16th whilst Manvers and Wath colllerles 
had also been on strike for 3 weeks when the 
announcement of the closure of Cortonwood and 
Bulcltffe Wood pits led to the outbreak of the 
strike throughout Scotland and South Yorkshire 

on March 6th. Cortonwood miners drew up a leaflet 
and spread the strike by takIng I+ round other 
South Yorkshtre pIts. The same level of Initiative 
was demonstrated by workers who took flying pickets 
Into NottInghamshire and South Wales. In South 
Wales the local NUM had tried to prevent action 

by holding a ballot. This, like similar events 

In Scotland and Yorkshire In the previous 2 years, 
was a delfberate attempt to divide the miners on 

a reglonal basis. The result of the ballot was 
fallure to support the YorkshIre strike In revenge 
for the betrayal of the Welsh miners In 1981. 

But when miners from South Yorkshire arrived In 
Wales to picket the Welsh pIts the value of such 

a ballot was fully revealed. After pIthead meetings 
Welsh miners Jotned the strike. 


But unfon manoeuvres to prevent the spread of the 
strike did not end. Scargi!! himself suggested 
the Idea of a ballot at a time when South York- 
shire miners were picketing Nottinghamshire en 
masse. In the end the deal patched up between 
Jack Taylor and Ray Chadburn, the PresIdents of 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire NUM respectively, 
proved decisive. in calling off mass picketing 

In Notts whilst a local ballot was held the miners 
suffered a tremendous setback. Not only was It 
likely that a ballot would go against the strike 
stnce Notts pits are the most modern and therefore 
unlikely to close, but It also allowed 8,000 
police to be flown Into Nottinghamshire to ensure 
that miners' flying pickets could not wine Con- 
trary to the puertle thinking of some revolution- 
arfles, getting the Notts miners out was cruclal. 
Not only did tt give the State Its first victory 
In battle, but I+ ensured that two thirds of Notts 
miners continued to work. ‘thelr coal production 
has given vital material support to the State's 
ability to fight a long war but,more significantly, 
the fact that Notts miners are not out has ham- 
pered efforts to bring more solidarity action 

from other workers. the argument that "they 
haven't even got solfdarity amongst themselves" 
has been a powerful propaganda weapon In the hands 
of the bourgeolste, particularly the leaders of 
other large untons. 


UNION SABOTAGE OF CLASS ACTION 


The experfence of the last year of class struggle 
In Britain Is a perfect tllustration of the fact 
that generalisation cannot be achleved by trying 
to pressurtse unfon leaders Into "carrying out 
TUC resolutions". All we have seen from the TUC 
and Its unton barons have been a few crocodile 
tears at the plight of the miners whIlst shady 
deals were patched up In smoke-filled rooms to 
do nothing. This fs not simply a product of 
bureaucratic Inertia. Unions are opposed to the 


collective Interests of the working class. They 


exist to defend the small crumbs which cap!talism 
allows this or that section of the working class 
and In fighting for a greater share of the capIit- 
alfst cake for "thelr members" they fight against 
the rest of the working classe Thus, It was no 
surprise to communIsts to see steelworkers In 
Lanarkshtre striking alongside miners whilst 
"theIr™ unlon, the ISTC, told them to go back 

to work and authorised scabbing at Ravenscralg, 
Orgreave and Scunthorpe on the grounds that they 
weren't "gofng to sacrifice themselves on someone 
else's altar". But Sirs might have added that 
he and the ISTC have already sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of steel Jobs without a fight. Indeed 
this reveals what Is becoming more and more 


apparent. As the crisis deepens unfons not only 
oppose the long term Interests of the whole working 
class, but cannot even defend the Immediate Inter- 
ests of thelr own sector. 


This was further Illustrated In the two dock 
strikes last summer when dockers walked out In 
protest agalnst the use of scab labour to unload 
coal Imports. This was no small Issue sInce such 
Imports were decisive In the bourgeolste's supply 
chain. However, despite the fact that these dock 
strikes were Initiated by the workers themselves 
UIntttally at Immingham, later at Hunterston] the 
TGWU was able first to control them, and then with 
the ald of a violent press campaign that the dock 
strikes were "political", quickly brought them 

to an end. By InsIsting In the first Instance 
that the strike was In defence of the Dock Labour 
Scheme [thus transferring the Issue from that of 
loading coal to that of the use of "unauthorised" 
labour] the TGWU was able to obscure the real Issue 
of solidarity of all workers against capItallsm's 
attacks. From a major Issue of solldartty. the 
strike became a minor question of adhering to a 
previously fixed agreement which the Ports Author— 
Ity duly did - on Instructions from the Government. 
Once again the result was the tsolation of the 
miners. 


But the NUM also contributed to this Isolation, 
despite Its milltant Image. First there was the 
slogan "Coal not Dole". This Immediately restricted 
the Issue to that of the survival of British pIt 
villages and to nothIng else. It was difficult 

to base solidarity appeals on such a demand and 
again this Is a product of the logic of trades 
unlonism. Scargill, as a good trades unlonIst, 
could not call for workers In other Industries 

to Join the strike since this would be an tnter- 
ference In the territory of another unlon baron 

In whose hands lay the decIsfon regarding sol Id- 
arity action. Workers who face dole but don't 
mine coal couldn't solidartse with this slogan 
whilst those already on the dole were dondemned 

as suffering a fate too unbearable to think about. 
As unemployment In many pIt villages Is well above 
the national average this has been criminal folly. 
Furthermore all the arguments around this siogan 
have been completely nationalist sInce what has 
been argued ts that British coal Is best and that 
foreign "subsidised" coal should not be allowed 
Into Britaln - thus passing the unemployment threat 
to miners In other countries. Despite Inter- 
ational solfdarity In the form of some blackIng 

of coal (Australfa) and the recognition by striking 
miners In Belgtum that thelr fate depended on the 
fate of the British coal strike, the British miners 
have rematned Isolated. 


With the US miners who themselves had lost a 
serles of struggles agalnst Macgregor, not 
striking In the Autumn there has been a vast 
amount of coal on the world market. In Itself 
this might not have been so critical If it had 
not been for the fact that the unfons In Rotter- 
dam falled to-black all coal. Instead they only 
blacked coal offictally destined for Britain but 
sInce they had no Idea where coal leaving Rotter=- 
dam was goIng and took I!ttle trouble to find 
out, this was stmply a futile gesture of mllltancy. 
The bosses sImply transferred coal at sea and 
the posture of the Dutch unfons only kept the 
more milttant Dutch workers quiet whilst the 
profits of the port of Amsterdam were matntatned. 


The miners' strike has been a gIft for the unlons 
from old Zeeland to New Zealand and has enabled 
them to Indulge In fake mI litancy whilst sttll 
defending thelr vartous nattonal capitals. Take 
the much-publIclsed CGT lorrles sent by the French 
Communtst Party to Britatn for example. Its out- 
ward splendour hId the lack of the one thing the 
miners really needed - effective solidarity and 
blockIng of all Imports to BritaIn. The success 
for the untons of all natfonalfties In maintaining 
the Isolation of the miners was a reflection of 
the stage we have reached In the crisIs- Although 
It Is Increastngly Intense, although wider and 
wider layers of workers face a future without 
hope under capItallsm, those In work, despite 
wage cuts, speed ups, etc. stIil hope for a cap- 
Itallst cure to the crisis. This Is why a 
nationaltst argument that British coa! Is best 
naturally makes miners In Australta and the USA 
look to the defence of thelr own Jobs by carrying 
on working. Today US and Australian coal fight 
with Pollsh and Vietnamese coal to Increase thelr 
share of this new British market. The Increasing 
support for the British ruling class by the state 
cap!tallst leaders of Poland shows not only the 
Internattonal- co-operation of the bourgeolste 
agatnst the working class In times of mutual need 
{whatever the varlant of Ideology they are 
all capttalist Ideologies]., It also shows the 
extent of the defeat of the class struggle In 
Poland. Instead of a genulIne workers’ struggle 
In Poland we have a Solldarnosc nationalist move- 
ment which sees no virtue In class solidarity 
since It preaches class calm to re-establish the 
viabllIty of the Polish economy. Many Pollsh 
miners however, see no need to struggle tn favour 
of the British miners sInce ScargII! has already 
come to the ald of the Stalinist old guard In 
Poland by condemning the Polish battles of 1980. 
And as tn 1972 and 1974 nefther Scarg!!1 nor 
the CommunIst Party of Great BritaIn's leading 
member, Mick McGahey, have condemned the scab 


coal coming from "soclallst" Poland. 


At the moment, therefore, the Ideology of economic 
nationalism still dominates the International 
workIng class. Such Illusions will be stripped 
aside by the further development of the crisis 
and the question of real solidarity will not 

be the empty gestures of the unfons nor simply 
the rhetoric of revolutionartes, but Inevitably 
will emanate from the real movement of the class 
- provided that revolutionaries are within this 
movement and attacking the false solutions of the 
trades unlons. 


Indeed, In the present strike there was one eptsode 
which, after the fallure of the docks strikes 

to bring the real solidarity the miners needed, 
threatened to take the struggle beyond the unfon 
framework towards a more generalised fight against 
the State. This was the often spontaneous mass 
violence which erupted In response to the unprec- 
edented represston which occurred once the State, 
stripped of Its democratic mask, revealed the real 
basts of Its authority - violence. 


Indeed It was In the context of the successful 
Implementation of the Ridley Plan and the use of 
the full panoply of bourgeols class law that 
the Issue of violence assumed the sIgnIficance 

It did. between September and November. WhIIst 

the response to the States attacks was significant 
In Itself (you have only to compare the passivity 
of the 1926 strike with today to realise that this 
1s a new dimenston In the class struggle In Britatn) 
we did not seek to Justify It as a purely defensive 
reaction of the workers to police attacks (which 

It undoubtedly was). We were not Interested tn 
the violence In Itself but In the nature of that 
violence and what I+ promised In the way of 
breakIng out of the unlon control of the strike. 

In May and June the picketing of Notts pits and 
particularly the Orgreave coking plant at Sheffield 
had become a ritual between police and miners fol!- 
owtng NUM Instructions. But as anger spread In 

the villages new responses, uncontrolled by the 
unton, took place. Attacks on police station at 
Maltby, RossIngton and Dinnington were condemned 
by NUM leaders who sent Jack Taylor to try to 
calm things down". At this polnt the strike 
threatened to go beyond miners since these attacks 
Involved unemployed youths (youth unemployment 

In South YorkshIre Is put at “over 60% " officially). 
Barricades were erected and as the Guardian 
commented, "civil war" refgned fn South Yorkshire. 
This "clvtl war" was In Its early stages organised 
by the participants but not by the NUM which stood 
aloof from It and made vague condemnations of 
specific acts by miners. 


$$ 


Later on the NUM appeared to sanctton these acts 
In a stmllar way that the CGT (Communist Party) 
untons did In France In the steelworkers’ 

struggle last year In Lorraine. Here unlon mil- 
Itants attacked bosses' offlces and set up barri- 
cades around the province to keep the workers’ 
anger under Its control. By setting up barricades 
they In fact physically Isolated the workers from 
the rest of the French workIng class. The NUM's 
vactI lations were due to fear that Its real role 
In the struggle - that of maintaining It within 
the framework of bourgeols legality - would be 
revealed. Had the movement of violent retallation 
been widespread enough In the pIt villages then 

It would have forced the question of sel f- 
organisation beyond the question of the soup kIitch- 
ens of the unions» Such a movement would thus 
have posed the question of the formation of real 


organs of struggle {strike committees, based on 


delegates revocable by mass meetings of the whole 
village employed and unemployed] and have gone 
beyond the unfons. Simultaneously this would 
have ralsed the question of genulne solidarity 

and generallsing of the struggle beyond the boun- 
dartes of a stngle Industry. In short, It would 
have posed the question of a'wider mass strike. 

As It was, the question was not posed In practice, 
but It required great efforts by the soctal* demo— 
crats In the Labour Party and the unlons to restore 
"order" here. Once they did the heart dropped 
out of the strike and the pit villages were easIly 
re-occupled by the forces of the State. 


THE LABOUR PARTY'S ROLE 


The untons are not the only "enemies within". 
BehInd them stands the Labour Party which they 
are trytng to restore to power. Whilst ScargIII 
has talked much about Macgregor's "butchery" of 
the mintng Industry he has shared many fraternal 
platforms with Mr Tony Benn, former Labour Mintster 
of Energy who closed more pits than Macgregor. 
He wasn't the first Labour Minister to do so. 
Between 1966 and 1970 Labour closed 200 pits with- 
out a shadow of protest from the NUM who figured 
that since I+ says at the top of every pit shaft 
that "the people" own the pits [after nattonal- 
Isation In 19471 then this must be OK. Tony 
Benn, however, didn't Just close pits, he also 
Introduced In 1977 the Infamous productivity deal 
which gave huge bonuses to miners In modern pits 
and virtually none to those In older pits. 
Interestingly, a national ballot rejected this 
so Joe (now Lord) Gormley, the then President 

of the NUM, Implemented It area by area or, to 
be more precise, used precisely the same tactics 
which the right-wing of the bourgeolsle condemns 
today as "unconstitutional". The matn potnt, 
however, Is that Benn's move promoted the 
divistons between Notts and South Yorkshire which 


severely weakened the struggle today. This Is con- 
ventently forgotten by Scargil! and Benn when they 
share the same platform. The evidence for Labour's 
capitalist nature doesn't end there. Not only has 
Its leader condemned the miners violence as contrary 
to "British trades unlonism" (the only true word he 
sald In the dispute) but the Labour Party has been 
very active holding meetings In pIt villages-where 
violent attacks by the police have taken place. 
Workers at these meetings have announced that they 
are mystifled as to why these meetings have been 
called but the Labour Party has had a definite pur~ 
pose - to calm class anger, to practice reconclIla~ 
tion with the police (ustng the police committees 
which they control) and, In the words of one hack, 
to provide a safety valve "for people to get things 
off thelr chests". In doIng this they succeeded In 
weakenIng the resolve of the mining villages In a 
way which all the vlolence of the State could not. 
As tn the more momentous struggles at the begInnIng 
of this century the workers have been defeated, not 
through lack of combativity or Ingenulty In the str- 
uggle, but through lack of consclousness as to where 
thelr real enemfes Ife. 


THE TASKS OF COMMUNISTS 


The fallure of the miners strike to throw back the 
austerity plans of the bourgeolste has been a set- 
back to the working class, not only fn Britain but 
Internationally. At a time when a rash of defensive 
strikes are breaking out throughout the world the 
propaganda machine of the bourgeolsle Is grinding 
Into action to potnt out the "futl lity" of the 
miners strike, by way of putting over the general 
message that all struggle Is futile. This may have 
some success In certaln sectors of the class but the 
length and Intensity of the miners strike has helped 
to give definition to the class In the last 12 mon- 
ths. Workers who regarded strikes as something 
others did, have been forced to take sides, and the 
language of class struggle has revived, Indicating 
that the domtnant Ideas are not so dominant as they 
were at the beginning of the struggle. On the rev- 
erse side of the coln the bourgeolsle have already 
prepared thelr scripts. Workers anger Is now to be 
directed away from Its real target, the capItal!st 
system, and towards "defending trades unfon rights". 


Such a situation poses enormous challenges to comm- 
untsts. In the miners strike Itself the NUM was 
able to retain control of the struggle because It 
has been able to pass off the fight for Its own 
particular niche within capitalism as a fight for 
the Interests of the working class. It has been 
more sophisticated In Its tactics than other untons 
In not condemning the InIltlatives outside Its cont- 
rol but seekIng Instead to recuperate them It has 
succeeded In maintaIning a mllItant posture. In 
this way It has relnforced the workers bellefs that 


It Is a "good unlon". Communists have tried to 
attack this mystIfIcation directly, revealing the 
real Interests of the NUM and calling on the 
workers to form thelr own organs of struggle to 
extend the fight. These have fallen on deaf ears, 
not simply because of the weakness of communist 
forces at present, or because the workers are too 
stup!d to understand their real Interests. The 
problem Is one of relating the long-term Interests 
of the workIng class to Its Immedlate fight. This 
means finding slogans and demands which can help 
to create the subjective conditions which favour 

a development of the struggle beyond the craft 
mentality of the trades unlons, providing the 
workers with thelr own goals In struggle and | ink- 
Ing up one sector with another. 


In this sense, though we don't abandon for an Ins- 
tant our ultimate alms by always stressing that 
the only real victory Is communism and that there 
Ts a need for workers In struggle to form elected 
and revocable strike committees, we must also go 
beyond trulsms. We must find a message which 
strikes a responsive chord within the struggle and 
which brings In wider and wider layers to that 


struggle. Internationally strikes ITke the miners' 


strike are golng to Increase In number and Inten- 
sity and communists will have to seek to pose 
demands within them which force the capttal!sts 
onto the defensive and which shatter the unlon 
stranglehold on the struggle by extending the 
struggle to other workers, employed and unemployed 
allkee Acting as a vanguard means avoiding the 
twin dangers of teaving unlon assumptions and 
slogans about a strike unchallenged by taking up 
a very advanced position which Is perfect In terms 
of principles but Is so abstract to the given 
level of struggle that It amounts to no more than 
a posture; or of simply tallendIng the existing 
demands without posing the extension of the 
struggle. The former error reduces communist 
politics to a question of rellglous conviction 
(walting for the masses to see the IIght) whilst 
the latter simply robs the revolutionary minority 
of Its special purpose. Although the age of the 
mass party Its over the party will! not be an 
Insignificant force Inside the working class, nor 
will It be a product "of the last minute". Dur- 
Ing the perfod of growing class conflict leading 
to the decIsive confrontation with capitalism, It 
seeks to extend Its Influence as widely as poss— 
Ible. Befng Instde this struggle the party makes 
Itsel¢ known to the class as well as becoming 
approprtated by the class In struggle as Its real 
Instrument of leadership. 


In thts formative perlod the party's tasks remain 


Indivistble. I+ must not only continue to define 
theoretically and practically the ultimate goal of 
every struggle, It must also bring back to the 
workers In struggle the lessons, both positive and 
negative, of every previous struggle. The future 
party must also seek to generalise from the movement 
gotng on tn front of It, ustIng the specific actions 
of the untfons and the bourgeolsie as a whole as a 
starting point for an explanation of thelr antI- 
working class alms. Further It must sefze upon 
those demands which tend to generalise the struggle, 
and which take It beyond the IImIts Imposed on It 
by the unlons (for example, In this strike the CWO 
tried from the beginning to IInk pit closures to 
wage rises and other redundancles In an effort to 
broaden the terms of the struggle. Finally the 
party must develop a coherent strategy for Inter- 
vention and the Instruments of political work IIke 
factory groups to directly combat the unlons In the 
workplace. These are tall demands but the Issues 
at stake are no less serlous. This strike has seen 
a further modest Increase In the forces of commun- 
Ists. This,In Itself, gives us renewed hope for 
the ultimate victory of the proletarltat In the 
greater International class battles that Ile ahead. 
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Trotsky and Trotskyism 


INTRODUCTION 


The demise of the first proletarian power, set up by 
the October Revolution of 1917, was due to the suff- 
ocation and decisive retreat of the workers struggle 
In Europe In the early 1920s. In Its wake has come 
a political distntegration without precedent In the 
history of the proletarfat. Today, when so-called 
"marxism" Is the ruling Ideology of a capItaltst 
class which exploits over a third of the world's 
population, the task of redefining the revolutionary 
essentials of marxism has fallen to relatively small 
groups of communists with Ifittle Implantation In the 
mass I!fe of the proletariat. ClalmIng to be 
amongst those groups are the Trotskylsts who 

are often presented as the only valld political 
expression of the revolutionary proletartat to arise 
In the sixty years that have followed the defeat of 
the Russlan Revolution. The Fourth International 
Itself clalms that; 

"HIstory will not fall to point out that It 
was Trotsky, through the sum total of his 
works, who made the greatest contribution..." 
(P.Frank The Long March of the TrotskyIsts) 

Even the Stallnotd detractors of Trotsky!sm claim 
that; 

"Trotskyism, during three long and difficult 
decades, kept alive, almost singlehandedly, 
and against tremendous odds, many of the 
essential elements of revolutionary marx!sm..."™ 
(Big Flame The Revolution Unfinished) 


The purpose of this article Is to examine the bastIs 
of these glowing clalms whose roots Ile In the prest- 
Ige Trotsky held as leader of the Red Army, and as the 
martyr to Stalinism in 1940. Through an examtnatton 
of the origins of the opposition of Trotsky to Stal- 
Inism we wish to expose the myth, enshrined in the 
varlous haglographies of Deutscher, that Trotsky was 
a defender of Internationalist principles tn his 
struggle for the leadership of the U.S.S.R. Further 
that, as a consequence of the nature of this fight, 
which was largely Internal to the Russtan bureaucr- 
acy, Trotsky was never able to elaborate a clear pos- 
TtIon on the nature of the Russtan state under Stalin. 
As we shall show, In a br{e2f and general examination 
of hIs key Ideas, Trotsky was thus never able to 
comprehend the modern movement of capitalism tn the 
era of Imperltalism and provide a revolutionary theo- 
ry which could transcend It. Finally we shall demo- 
nstrate that it was not Trotsky who defended the 
revolutionary principles of the Communist Internat- 
Tonal of 1919 but the International CommunIst Left, 
whIch formed the only revolutionary marxist political 
party to oppose al! ImpertalIsm's In the Second 


World War on the basIs of Lenin's principle of rev- 
olutionary defeatism. 


THE ORIGINS OF TROTSKYISM 


A valld criticism of Trotsky!sm has nothing In comm- 
on with the Stalinist method of unearthing his Mens~ 
hevIk past prior to 1917, nor does It deny the cont- 
ribution he made, both In theory and practice to the 
Russlan Revolution Itself. But TrotskyIsm as a pol- 
ItIcal_ movement despite any roots that colncide with 
the perlod of revolution, Is essentially a product 
of a later pertod, of the pertod of counter-revol- 
ution of which It became an Integral part. 


The movement Inside Russta assoclated with Trotsky 
arose In a situation In which the revolution tn 
Europe was In the process of belng defeated. White 
Terror raged In Hungary, the Fascists were In the 
act of takIng power In Italy and the last efforts 
of a section of the German working class to over- 
throw the bourgeolste had ended In defeat tn March, 
1921. Though outbursts of working class resistance 
occurred after this (e.g. Germany 1923, Britain In 
1926, China In 1927) they were Isolated and fragmen- 
ted. Inside Russla Itself four years of Isolation 
and clvil war had led to the virtual elimination of 
the working class, the Introduction of NEP, the 
Communist International's Introduction of the tac- 
tic of the "united front" with Soclal Democracy as 
well as the serles of polltical/mil itary alllances 
with capitalist states (e.g. the Rapallo Treaty of 
1922 with Germany) all showed that the fallure of 
the European revolution was was leading to counter- 


revolution In Russta as night follows day.! 


Trotsky might be excused from falling to notice this 
Process of degeneration but he was, In fact one of 
Its principal architects. I+ was he who, having 
brillfantly organised the victory of the Red Army in 


1920, then concluded that some form of "ml lItarlsat— 
fon of labour" could be extended to the entire work- 
Ing class In order to discIpline It for the reconst- 
ruction of Russfa. It was he who led’ the case 
agalnst the Workers Opposition at the 10th Party Con- 
gress which resulted In the banning of all factions 
In the Party and It was he who engineered the alli- 
ance with German militarism In 1922. Had the sub- 
sequent development of Totsky's theory and practice 
entalled a break with this sorry past ft might have 
led to the formation of an Independent proletartan 
theory, but from 1923 on, Trotsky not only falled to 
recognise these errors but even turned them Into the. 
_very framework of hIs subsequent Ideas, as an analy- 
sIs of his "opposition" to Stalinism shows. 


THE LEFT OPPOSITION AND THE UNITED OPPOSTION 


The so-called "Left Opposition" which arose late In 
1923, was only Indirectly connected with Trotsky, 
who did not at the time Identify with it, though the 
Oppositionists welcomed Trotsky's New Course which 
had Just appeared. This Opposition, contrary to 
mythology, was Tn no way connected with the Idea of 
opposition to "soclallsm In one country" for the 
simple reason that It had ended before the theory 
was announced. This Opposition arose during the 


"scissors crisis" of 1923, when rising Industrial 
and falling agricultural prices caused economic dIs- 


location. The Opposition contended that the bureau- 
cratic leadership of the Party (at this time Ztnoviev 
Kamenev, Stalin and Bukharin) was Incapable of solv- 
Ing the crists - which It then promptly did! Accor- 
ding to the Oppositionists, a little planning had to 
be added to the market economy of the NEP, allowing 
siow Industrtalfsation through taxation of the peas- 
antry. For Trotsky, this meant the need to "develop 
state Industry as the keystone of the dictatorship 

of the proletarfat and the basis of soctallsm."(New 


Course p.120). Naturally, since 1+ did not control 


the apparatus, the Opposition called for "democracy" 
instde the Party but apart from industrtallsation 
gave no Indication as to what this democracy would 
serve as a vehicle for. The Opposition was uncon— 
cerned for foreign affairs and critictsed none of 
the policies adopted since 1921 (untted fronts or 
rapprochements with capitalist states). Trotsky, did 
write on these matters but was regarded abroad as on 
the right of the Party, as an endorser of the united 
front and National Bolshevism In Germany, whtlst the 
allles of the "left wing" In the German Party 
(Maslow, Fischer and Thaelmann) were ZInovtev and 
Stalin! Trotsky's ventures Into forelgn policy, 
such as the Lessons of October (1924), were concern~ 
ed to show that Just as they had falled to percelve 
It In 1917, Zinoviev and Kamenev had falled to seize 
the revolutionary opportunity in Germany In 1923. 
Slowly belng squeezed from power, Trotsky selzed on 
the fallure of the united front government of Saxony 
and Thuringia to make a revolition, as a stick to 
beat Zinovlev with. At thls time Trotsky saw Zinov- 
lev as the maln enemy rather than Stalin but Trotsky 
had approved of the polltical manouevre (the united 
front) which had set these governments up so his 
polemic lacked force. Earller In the summer when 
there had existed a genulne class movement In Germany, 
following the collapse of the currency, Trotsky had 
come out agalnst any attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Germany, 

"We do not regard the French Invaston of the 

Ruhr as a revolutionary stimulus...It Is not 

at all tn our Interests that the revolutfon 

should take place In a Europe dratned of blood 


wee(We are) vitally interested In the preserv— 
ation of peace."* 

What was the reason for this? At this time Trotsky 
was the chlef mediator In the alliance between 
Germany and Russia against the Entente (France and 
Britain). Such a polfcy moant an alltance with the 
right wing In Germany, and with the forces of fascism 
and nationalism against the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. This was called "National Bolshevism" which 
was the bratnchild of Radek, one of the "Left Oppos- 
ition® leaders. It was his own gradual sifde from 
power, plus the emergence of a pro- Entente regime 

In germany, that was convert Trotsky Into a “revol- 
utfonary". 


tn paratlel with the poverty, Indeed virtual non- 
existence, of its political programme, the Lett 
Opposition was devold of working class support. This 
In Itself ts not a definitive factor; at certain 
moments real proletarfan organisations can find 
themselves with little proletarian support but 

most of the opposition were noted for anti-working 
class pos!tions on the question of “labour discip- 
Itne", and had denounced the mass strike wave which 
had broken out In 1923 over continued deterloration 
In Ilving standards. Its appeal was to the Party 
bureaucrats and Industrial managers, rather than to 
the working class; 

"The section of the rank and file of the 
Party whom the opposition at this time was 
least successful In rally!Ing to Its side was 
the Industrial working class. NothIng In 
either Its economics or Its political plat- 
form was likely to catch the ImagInatton of 
the worker ."? 


The bureaucracy made a few concessions to the opp- 
osttlons demands but It was condemned at the 13th 
Congress, and faded away early In 1924. Such an 
opposition merits the epIthet "left" no more than 
ft merIts that of an opposition at all. But let us 
leave the final word to the Russlan worker who sald 
of the struggle between the bureaucracy and the opp- 
ostttion In 1923; 

"The workers will ask me what your fundament- 
al differences are; to speak frankly | do 
not know how to answer." 

This laptdary proletartan sentence exhausts the 
question of the Left Opposition. 


Subsequent to this manouevrings In the Party took 
on (In the light of later events) some wetrd cont- 
ours. Stalin had allted with ZInoviev against 
Trotsky In 1923, and later when Stalin and Bukharin 
moved agalnst Zinoviev, Trotsky entered Into a tac- 
it allfance with Stalin, since Zinoviev was still 
the matn enemy. Later, In 1925, when the Politburo 
removed Trotsky from his post as Commissar for War, 
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Stalin repatd Trotsky's earlier favour by blocking 
Zinovtev's demand to have Trotsky expelled from the 
Party altogether. This was at a time when Stalin 
had already advanced the theory of "soctalism In 

one country"; so much for Trotsky's struggle against 
it. By 1925 It had not even begun since Trotsky's 
matn enemy was Zinoviev, the leader of the bureau- 
cratic degeneration. 


Gradually, as it became clear that the Stalin- 
Bukharin group was comIng out on top In the power 
struggle, Zinoviev and Kamenev moved Into oppos!~ 
tion by forming the Leningrad Opposition. Trotsky 
at first remalned aloof but gradually moved Into 
alltance with the Zinovlev group and formed the 
United Opposition which functloned throughout 1925- 
1927. The Opposition took up the call for planning 
and IndustrtalIstion, and for a struggle agalnst 
the "nepmen and kulaks" in the domestic field, and 
as usual they called for the restoration of that 
Party democracy which they had all been Instrumen- 
tal In suppressing since the 10th Congress In 1921. 
if it ts clalmed that the UnIted Opposition was an 
expresston of the working class then so was the 
the policy turn adopted by Stalin from 1929 to 
1934, which took up most of the positions of the 
Opposition. This concluston 1s not simply deduced 
from hindsight; the bulk of the Oppositionists who 
had not already done so capitulated willingly to 
Stalin after 1929, and even Preobrzhensky announced 
that the continulng opposition of Trotsky was not 
justified. Once again the Opposition had falled to 
gatn a significant working class following; once 
again Its main strength lay in the bureaucracy 
which I+ criticised but whose rule It did not 
question. The final destructive blow belonged to 
Trotsky himself. Stalints "left turn" brought him 
Into conflict with Bukhartn's Right and It was the 
latter who now Joined the chorus for Inner party 
democracy offering alllance to Trotsky on this 
basis In 1928. Trotsky, who had often “critically 
supported" the centrist Stalin against the Right of 
Bukharin now shocked his supporters by accepting 
this opportunist offer. 1+ Is Impossible to gauge 
the effect of this on the Opposition since Trotsky 
was exiled by Stalin in January, 1929 and an era of 
mythbullding began In earnest. 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 


it will be conceded by many of his supporters that 
Trotsky's opposition was a loyal one, Internal to 
the bureaucracy from which he sprang, but that his 
rea} saving grace Ifes In his opposition to "soctal- 
ism in one country" (first coherently advanced by 
StalIn In December, 1924) with the supposed aband- 
onment of Internationalism which such a theory 
Implied. Around no other single Issue have so many 


myths and mystifications centred as this one. 


The problem of the possIble existence of a single 
nation state moving towards soctalism on Its own 
before 1917 had never before been posed by history 
itself and Marx's own comments on this question are 
not surprisingly vague. The view of the Second 
Internattonal, founded In 1889, was that within 

each bourgeols nation state there would be a peace- 
ful transition to soclalism, and that each new soc~ 
lallst state would then federate with the others 
into a soctallst commonwealth. Though the left wing 
of the International broke with the Idea of a peace- 
ful transition to socialism they never rejected the 
idea that, In the advanced countries at least, such 
a transition could be undertaken within national 
boundarfes. In these states the material prerequ- 
Isttes for such a transformation existed. Lenin, 

at the height of the Imperltalist war wrote; 

"(The United States of Europe slogan) may be 
Interpreted to mean that the victory of soc- 
lalism In one country fs Impossible... 

Uneven pol!tical and economic development Is 
an absolute law of capitalism. Hence the 
victory of soclalism ts possible, first In 
several, or even one capitalist country 
taken sIngly. The proletariat of that coun- 
try, having expropriated the capitalists and 
organised Its own soclallst production, would 
stand up against the rest of the world." 
The matn area of controversy was Russla Itself,and 
here the discusston was rooted In the specific ques- 
+lon of Russtan backwardness. Lenin, and most of 
the Bolsheviks, felt until very late In the day that 
the bourgeols revolution was still on the agenda In 
Russla, even If It had to be brought to Its cone!—- 
uston by the proletariat. Trotsky, with his theory 
of "permanent revolution" on the other hand, claimed 
that If the Russtan revolution occurred at the same 
+Ime as one In Western Europe, thls backwardness 
would be overcome, and the revolution could proceed 
to Its soclallst phase. Lenin Independently came 
to sImllar conclusions tn the April Theses of 1917. 


From then on the Bolsheviks had few reservations; 
they were out to bulld socialism In Russla ("Let us 
proceed to bulld the socialist order" — Lentn), and 
to spread the world revolution. It was not, of 
course, assumed that a soclalist state would turn 
Its back on the world revolution, In fact bullding 


socialism at home and spreading revolution abroad 
were constdered to be synonymous. When It became 


clear that NEP Russfa was in fact isolated the 
reservations expressed by the Russian communists 
were not that It would be Impossible to bulld soc- 
Tallsm In one country, or that the RussTan economy 
was becoming soclalist. What they felt was that a 
soctallst state would probably not survive In a 
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hostile capitalist world due to military attack by 
the capitalists. Intervention in the Civil War had 
been the supreme example of this, and In the 1920s 
CPSU leaders, first amongst them Trotsky, remained 
haunted by fears of a unlted Imperialist front that 
would Invade Russta In order to effect a bourgeols 
restoration. Once the Soviet state had shown Its 
abt lity to survive In the capitalist world (matnly 
by a slow process of capitulation to it), the the- 
ory of a possible Isolated soclalist regime In 
Russia emerged as Stalin's "soclallsm In one coun- 
try". 


Stalin stood on the right of the party, along with 
Bukhartn and others who saw the NEP as a long-term 
concessfon to the peasantry. At thIs point he 
admitted the bourgeols nature of the Russian econ- 
omy. in The Foundations of LenInism of 1924 he 
repudlated the Idea that socialism could be bullt 
In Russta though his Report on the Political Act- 
Ivity of the Central Committee to the 14th Congr- 
ess of the CPSU was very similar to Trotsky's view 

"One can however say that our regime Is nel- 
ther capitalist nor socialist. It repres- 
ents a transition from capItal!sm to socI- 
altsm ... If one takes Into account the 
bureaucratic survivals which we have [In the 
management of our enterprises, one cannot 
yet say that we've reached soctalism. This 
ts true but It doesn't contradict the fact 
that state Industry Is a type of soclallst 
production." 

Stalin thus felt that as long as the smytchka (all- 
lance between workers and peasants) could be maIn- 
tained socialism could be bullt In Russia. At this 
time Trotsky was unconcerned with Staltn's Innovat- 
lons. Indeed hls own writings of the pertod expli- 
citly accept the possibility of socialism In one 
country, even a backward one; 

"It Is clear that under the conditions of a 
capitalist rebirth In Europe and the whole 
world, possibly enduring for many years, 
soctalism In a backward country would fin 
Itself eye to eye with colossal dangers." 

In fact It was the Leningrad Opposition of ZInoviev 
and Kamenev which emerged as the first opponent of 
soctallsm In one country at the 14th Party Cong- 
ress. Trotsky, who saw Stalin as the lesser danger 
at this polnt, remalned silent. His later alllance 
with the Leningrad Opposition In the UnIted Oppos- 
Itlon was a result of the conversion of ZInoviev 


and Kamenev to the need for Industrialisation In 
Russla as the best path to socialism there. 


Thus In the whole debate over "soclallsm In one 
country" there were only differences of emphasis. 
Whilst Stalin belleved with BukhariIn that under 
NEP Russla was slowly "riding to socialism on a 
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peasant's nag", Trotsky stressed the need for a 
more dynamic Industrialfsation. As he put It In 


Towards Socialism or Capitalism, "Unless the prod- 


uctive forces grow, there can be no question of 
soclalism*. Thus Trotsky's attack on "soclallsm 
In one country" In 1926 was far from the stout 
defence of Internationallsm hfs post hoc ration- 
allsation later matntatned. In International 
terms all Trotsky called for was a diversification 
of forelgn trade relations In order to take advan- 
tage of the world market In contrast to Stalin's 
bellef In autarky and accumulation tn Isolation. 
In a letter from extte to the remnants of the 
Russfan opposition Trotsky recommended the use of 
the threatening growth of unemployment, especially 
In BritaIn and Germany, to acquire credits for 
agricultural equipment, machinery etc In exchange 
for the produce of collectIvised labour. Stalin 
continued to Ignore foreign trade as a means to 
Inttiate Industrlallsation, especlally after the 
terms of Toage turned sharply against the USSR 
after 1929. Trotsky, on the other hand urged 
Moscow to enhance Its trading position by appeal- 
Ing to the millions of unemployed workers of the 
West to ralse a clamour for trade with Russia, to 
assist It with export credits and so, at the same 
time to help alleviate unemployment. Trotsky's 
"tnternationallsm"™ then was not entirely abstract. 
As a call for capttalist stabiifsation It would 
have done credit to any free-trader of the nIne- 
teenth century! Indeed Trotsky had forged his 
Untted Opposition with Zinoviev only through his 
tacit agreegent to jettison hIs Idea of "permanent 
revolution" with Its connotation of support for 
world revolution. Indeed It was the Stalin faction 
which, before 1934 put out more ritual calls for 
world revolution espectally after the "Left turn" 
of Stalin's so-called "Third Perlod" robbed the 
Opposition of Its Platform. As one of Trotsky's 
supporters, Victor Serge, put It; 
"From 1928-9 onwards the Polltburo turned to 
Its own use the fundamental Ideas of the 
newly-expel led opposition (excepting, of 
course, working class democracy) and Imple- 
mented them with ruthless violence. We had 
proposed a tax on the rich peasants - they 
were actually liquidated! We had proposed 
lImItatlons and reforms of NEP - It was 
actually abolished! We had proposed Tndus- 
triallsation - It was done on a colossal 
scale which we "super-Industriallsers" as 
we were dubbed, had never dreamed of +e." 
(Memoirs of a Revoluttonary p+252) 
By becoming a super-Industrlallser himself Stalin 
did more than rob the Opposition of Its programme, 
he destroyed theswhol@ibasis of thelr critique 
sInce It was a ‘ by all the Russfan 
oppositions tha 4 @aucracy could never carry. 


:_ 


out thelr demands. As all the oppositions had 

| thelr roots In that same bureaucracy they could 
never challenge Its soclal basis though, as we 

shall see Trotsky, and others, glimpsed that It 
| was a new class In the making. 


THE NATURE OF RUSSIA 
PART ONE - THE ECONOMY 


Once In exile In “urkey Trotsky might have begun a 
re-examination of his experlences and, Ifke the 
founders of the Itallan Communtst Party might have 
tried to draw up a bilan (balance sheet) of the 
process which had seen revolutlonarles driven Into 
exile or Imprisoned by fascism. But Trotsky saw no 

' reason to enquire more deeply Into the process 

| behInd the degeneration of proletartan power In 
Russla. Essentially this was because he himself 

: was so bound up with that process. Even those who 
supported Staltn In the 1920s saw Trotsky as 
"a man of the State, not of the Party” whIist his 
own role In abolishing factions In the CPSU and In 
advocating capitallst methods of labour discipline 
hardly made him the unsullled champton of prolet- 
arlan democracy and workers control that hls 
present-day followers assume. Had Trotsky been 
able to detach himself from this past he might 
have been able to provide the necessary critique 
of social relations In Russfa which could have 
furnIshed the basts of a revolutionary understand- 
Ing of the nature of Russia. His fallure to do so 
led to an abandonment of marxIst method and the 
establishment of an Ideology based on the career 
of a sIngle Individual. 
The problem of what happened In Russia was In any 
terms enormous, and as we have seen, marxIst the- 
ory could not, and did not provide tn advance for 
a situation In whIch "a proletartan bastlon" 
(Lenin) was Isolated for any length of time Ina 
hostile capttallst world. After 4 years of Isola- 
tion Russla had lost 8 mlllfons of her people, 
Including the cream of the revolutionary prolet- 


arlat. The problem was compounded by the fact that 
» 9 the Russtan communists looked for thelr defeat only 

In a military victory by the capitalist powers. By 
oa 1921 such a threat had passed but so too had the 


main thrust of the revolutionary upsurge of the 
European and world proletariat. What was to 
happen to an Isolated proeltarian bastion In such 
circumstances? It was In such a context that, as 
we have seen all factions of the CPSU agreed on 
the need to bulld soctallsm In Russta alone. In 
1926 Trotsky praised the development of state 
Industry after 5 years of GOSPLAN asthe marvel l-. 
ous historic music of growing soclalfsm" thus ~~ 
antictpating what the Stalinist planners would 
Intone to the erection of "real soctalism" - the 
frenzied exploitation of the proletariat In the 
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1930s. The common view they shared was the fiction 
that state planning and state ownership of the 
means of production are the essential bases of 
socialism. ThIs was despite the fact that Lenin 
and Bukharin had already Identified the growth of 


state capitalism as one of the main features of 


capitalism tn Its Imperlalfst epoch. {na Imperial- 


Ism and World Economy (1915) Bukharin commented on 


the changing nature of capitalism as follows; 

"The capitalist mode of production fs based 
on the monopoly of the means of production 
In the hands of the capitalists within the 
general framework of commodity exchange. 
There Is no difference In principle whether 
the state power Is a direct expression of 
this monopoly or whether the monopoly fs 
privately organised. in elther case there 
remalns commodity economy (In the first 
place the world market) and, what fs more 
Important, the class relations between the 
proletariat and the bourgeolste" (pe. 157) 

In writing this Bukhartn was only echotng Engels' 
observations of the 1880s; 

" 42. Just as at first the capitallst mode 
of production displaced the workers, so 
now It displaces the capitalists, releg- 
ating them .e. to the superfluous populat- 
lon even If not In the first Instance to 
the Industrial reserve army. Nelther the 
conversion Into JoInt stock companles nor 
Into state property deprives the product- 
Ive forces of thelr character as capItal 
«eeThe modern state whatever Its form, Is 
an essentially capitallst machine; It Is 
the state of the capitalists, the Ideal 
collective body of all the cap!itallsts. 
The more productive forces It takes over 
as Its property, the more It becomes the 
real collective body of all the capital- 
Ists, the more citizens It exploits. The 
workers remain wage-earners, proletarlans. 
The capItalist relationship tsn't abollsh- 
ed; It Is rather pushed to an extreme..." 

(AntiI-Duhring pp. 329-30) 


And this capital relationshtp,whtch Is so basic 
to the marxIst definition of capitallsm,is that 


between capital and wage labour. Trotsky could talk 
of the bureaucracy as a “parasitic class" but he 
could not recognise that It represented a new ruling 
class In the makIng who collectively disposed of the 
surplus product created by the working class. For 
him Russta was basIcally socialist because; 
"The nationallsation of the land, the means 
of Industrial production, transport and 
exchange, together with the monopoly of for- 
elgn trade, constitute the basIs of the 
Soviet social structure. Through these rel- 
ations, established by a proletarian state 


revolution, the nature ot the Soviet Unton 

as a proletarian state Is for us basically 

defined." (Revolution Betrayed p.235) 
Trotsky's attempt to square the circle of a workers 
state that was run by a "parasitic class" was the 
theory of the degenerated workers state. Lauded by 
Deutscher as "a creative restatement of classical 
marxtst views" It, In fact, represented a complete 
rupture with marxism as a critique of political 
economy. The conception of the "degenerated work- 
ers state" took for Its polnt of departure those 
external charactertstics of the social! structure of 
classical capitalism which had frozen In the mind 
of Trotsky - Individual property in the means of 
production, its juridical Inalfenabil!ty, the right 
of Inheritance etc.. But for a marxist If Is the 
relations of production which determine the nature 
of the mode of production and of circulation; they 
cannot be dissoclated from each other. For all 
bourgeols economists however — from Ricardo down to 
Mandel - the relations of distribution can be 
transformed without questioning the relations of 
production. Capitallst distributton cannot be des— 
troyed without destroyIng the basis of that distrib- 
utton: the relations of production. Production 
determines the essence of distribution and the Tdeo- 
logical forms that Justify It. For Trotsky, concer- 
ned with the functioning of state capitalism, the 
extenston of natlonallsations etc., this primary 
consideration was turned on Its head to conjure up 
the following absurdity: "the coexistence of a soc~ 
lallst mode of production with a bourgeols mode of 
distribution". This ts an fnanity for marxtsts who 
malntatin that; 

"The relations and modes of distribution thus 
appear merely as the obverse of the relations 
of production. The structure of distribut- 
lon Is completely determined by the struct-— 
ure of production." (Marx Grundrisse p95) 

Trotsky further argued that the Stalinist super- 
structure was In contradiction to the proletarian 
Infrastructure of the economy. He malntalned that 
the bureaucracy was preventing the transition to 
soctalism tn order to matntain Its privileges. 

The fact that It was precisely thls proto-capIt- 
allst bureaucracy which was Introducing the nat- 
lonallsation and Industrlal!sation, measures which 
Trotsky Imagined gave Russla Its soclalist basis, 
was never explalned. Such absurd concluslons only 
Illustrate the contradictory economic premises on 
which the whole so-called theory of the "degenerate 


workers state" was erected. 
But Trotsky's desperate attempt to find something 


+o defend In the wreckage of Stalin's Russia was 
not only revising marxist method to cover his past, 
he was prevented from seeIng that the victory of 
the workIng class did not simple mean the "expro- 
priation of the bourgeoisie" as he put It In his 
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Transitional Programme. Without the abolitfon of 
wage labour there can be no talk of soctalism. 


Capita! ts not merely, In Itself, a mass of machines 
or means of production, that nature of which mfiracu- 
lously changes by virtue of it belng pronounced the 
"property of the masses" after the political abol- 
Itlon of an avaricious or "parasitic" elite of 

state officials. Capital Is a specific histortcal 


and soctal relationship constituted In the depriv- 


ation and separation of labour from all property in 
the means of production, so making of I+ a commod= 
ity to be sold In exchange for a wage. This social 
relationship leads to antagonism between producers 
and proprietors, between bourgeolste and proletar- 
fat, and bestows on the totallty of society's prod- 
uctIve forces the character of capital. The road 

to communism ts the struggle agatnst the soclal tot~ 
allty of capital for the abolition of Its state, Its 
private property, Its law of value, merchandise, 
money and wage labour. 


THE NATURE OF RUSSIA 
THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


So what did Trotsky give us Instead as the road to 
communtsm In Russta? He preached a "political, not 
a soctal revolution", a revolution that would over- 
throw the existing Stalinist system of government 
but which would leave untouched existing property 
relations. Indeed the defence of the "proletarfan 
basIs of the State" was the cardinal pofnt of 
Trotsky's polltical credo untl! his death, and as 
we will see repeatedly, was at the root of all his 
political errors. 
1+ Is fundamental to marxtsm that the state Is not 
soclety though the state has Its basIs In society. 
Every soclety with a state must be a class soclety 
where the state acts In the Interest of the rullng 
class to safeguard Its exploitation of the domi n- 
ated class. When trying to establish the class 
nature of any soclety marxists therefore don't 
begIn by examining the juridical or legal forms of 
the State In order to reach the concluston that 
they constitute "the proletartan basIs of the state". 
Thus though scores of Trotsky's texts testify to the 
changIng class composition of the CPSU (part of the 
process which saw all the Oppositions annihilated), 
and despite recognising the "parasitic" nature of 
the bureaucracy would require a “political revolut— 
fon" he still matntalned that a regime which "pres— 
erves expropriated and nationalised property agaln- 
st Impertalism - that, Independent of polltical 
forms Is the dictatorship of the proletarlat." 
(In Defence of Marxism). But If there already 
existed a "dictatorship of the proletariat" what 
need was there for "a political revolution" or for 
an Injection of "soviet democracy". The contrad- 
ictlon only arises because Trotsky did not deduce 


the nature of the Russfan state from Its relations 
of production. By ceasing to define soclal classes 
In terms of thelr antagonistic practices In the 
productive process Trotsky robbed himself of the 
only possibility of a clear analysis of the real 
nature of the USSR. The autarky of the era of the 
Five Year Plans In the 1930s was at bottom a form 
of competition which necessitated a ferocious 
Intenst fication of exploitation; more bitter comp- 
etitlon on the International level meant the use of 
Taylorism and the new techniques of management of 
allenated labour to Increase Its productivity to 
the utmost. In the absence of an adequate technol- 
ogy the administrative control of the relations of 
production In the USSR had generated a bureaucracy 
which, with Its establishment of political Indep- 
endence acquired the attributes of a motor force In 
the development of the nattonal capital, essential—- 
ly the same as that of the classic private bourge- 
olste. To myoptcally treat the state-bureaucratic 
echelons as merely a privileged "caste", as a "par- 
asItic outgrowth", was to fundamentally miss Its 
basIc class function. The Ineluctable need to ser- 
ve In the process of the accumulation of capital, 
an Iron necessity imposed by world capital, deter- 
mined the objective role of the new strata, who 
were class functlonarles by virtue of thelr rela- 
tion to relfled capital and not as a result of the- 
Ir greed (Trotsky sald they consumed too much of 
the soclal product), authoritartan arrogance or other 
soclo-psychological characteristic. The contradic- 
tion between the social nature of production and 
the allenation of the soclal product of that labour 
by an exploiting class under!Ines the dgnination of 
the law of value In the USSR's economy. In so doing 
It undermines Trotsky's self-contradictory theory 
of a degenerated workers state. At the time of Its 
conception, and even more so today, manifestations 
of capital have been replete In Russian soclety — 
the existence of wage labour, the production of 
merchandise for exchange, the domination of living 
by dead labour, and what Eastern bloc economists 
today freely admit, the domination of the planners 
by the Ineluctable law of value. The theorlsation 
of the existence of a workers state In the USSR, 
however "deformed" I+ might be , was to become a 
central element In the Trotsky!st platform which, 
as we shall see below, was to lead Inevitably to 
their abandonment of revolutionary defeatism and 
participation In the Second World War In defence 

of both Soviet and Western Itmpertalism. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PROGRAMME 
AND THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 


Trotsky's conception of Russia as a workers state 
requiring only a minor political revolution to 
become soclalist reveals that he not only under- 
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stood nothing about the nature of capitalism but 
that he also had no conception of soclallsm In the 
marxIst sense. ThIs became even more clear In 1938 
when he published the progamme of his Fourth Inter- 
national, The death agony of capitalism and the 
tasks of the Fourth International or as It Is more 
commonly known, the Transitional Programme. In 
dealing with this programme we must first start 

with a question of method. Present-day TrotskyIists 
claim, usually on the basis of a cursory reading of 
Deutscher, that Trotsky was LenIn's political heir. 
UnItke Lentn however, Trotsky tended to analyse 
historical situations and capitalism tn terms of 
categortes which he never questioned. When fresh 
events contradicted his analysts, Instead of merc- 
llessly re-examining them on the basis of marxist 
princtples and revising the categorles accordingly, 
he distorted them to fit the conclusfons he had 
already decided on. We have already seen this In 
regard to his analysts of the Russfan economy. It 
must be remembered that InItlally he argued that 
Russla was a workers' state because the proletarlat 
held power, and that only when this argument became 
too embarrassing to maIntaln was the economic argu~ 
ment about soclallst property relations concocted. 
After the Second World War, when Russian Impertalism 
brought the countries of Eastern Europe under Its 
domInation, Trotsky's epIgones In the Fourth Inter- 
national (Michel Pablo etc.), In the best tradit- 
lon of thelr mentor, decided that these countries 
must also be workers states, despite the fact that 
the workIng class had never held power there and 
thelr regimes were the pure creation of the Stal tn- 
Ist bureaucracy. Hence they concluded that the 
"reactionary proto-capitallst bureaucracy" was also 
progressive and able to create workers’ states! 
Thus, In order to malntain the fiction of Russla as 
a workers state, a consIstent travesty of the facts 
and of marxIsm was perpetrated. The permanent rev- 
olution, which held that the workers and peasants 

In the backward countries must carry out the tasks 
of the nattonal bourgeolsfe, because the latter were 
too feeble was similarly defended, as was the theory 
of permanent crisis. These theorles formed the pll- 
lars of Trotsky's analytical framework, and were 
sImply assumed to be valld. Instead of letting 
these theorles collapse under the welght of thelr 
own contradictions, Trotsky methodically shored them 
up, but at the expense of abandoning the political 
terratn of the workIng class. What Trotsky gave us 
Instead were the assertions of "permanent crisis" 
and "permanent revolution" which became facile slog- 
ans that falled to conceal his InabIIlIty to examine 
the fundamental social relations of modern capItal—- 
Ism and the political tasks of the new perlod. 

Thus In his Trans!ttonal Programme the correct rec~ 
ognition that capital!sm's historic missfon has 

been completed Is completely obscured by the 


economic Illiteracy and political Immediacy of Its 
perspectives which, polltically speaking take us 
back to the programme of social democracy. The 
most glaring example of this Illiteracy Ts In the 
economic fleld. Trotsky tells us that capitalism Is 
ripe for revolution because "MankInd's productive 
forces stagnate" (Trans{tional Programme p.11 WRP 
pamphlet) this might have been true for the 1930s 
but It can be dispelled today by a single statist- 
Ic. Since It was written the Gross National Prod- 
uct of the UnIted States (not to mention Western 
capItalism as a whole) has Increased at least four 
times. The empirical evidence alone Is enough to 
destroy the eschatological fantasies of Trotsky's 
economics but more serlously Is the fallure of hls 
method to comprehend the real movement of capital. 
Capitalism, as Marx wrote on many occastons “can- 
not ex!st without constantly revolutionising the 
Instruments of production" (Communist Manifesto). 
Its era of decline or, as we would say, decadence, 
doesn't change this essential element. Nor does 
It end the capitalist cycle of accumulation which 
Is perlodically punctuated by “commercial crises". 
The difference In the Impertallst epoch Is that 
the bourgeols resolution of those crises Is no 
longer a simple matter of a few bankruptcies 

which allow the survivors to renew the cycle. 

This renewal now only comes vila the massive deval- 
uation of capital on a global basis that Is the 
product of an Imperfalist war. Thus the nineteenth 
century cycle has In this century become one of 
boom - slump - war — reconstruction - boom etc. 

It Is not "stagnation of the productive forces" 
which explains for marxIsts the present decay of 
the system but the fact that though it can sttll 
Increase production, the costs of this (perpetual 
famine In the Southern Hemisphere, perlodic war 
throughout the planet etc) no longer serve the 
Interests of humanity In any sense. The fetters 
of the bourgotsie's relations of production and 
It's law of value have to be broken and destroyed 
before the productive forces can be set to work 
for the benefit of humanity as a whole. 


The fatlure to spel! out the nature of capital- 
Ism In the era of Impertallsm and state capital- 
Ism Is In fact what wipes out the Transittonal 
Programme as the basis of the struggle for social- 
Ism. By simply defining capItalism, not as a 
system based on the law of value which exists 

only through the extraction of surplus value from 
wage labour, but as a system In Its death agony, 
Trotsky's Transitional Programme only glves an 
Immediate picture of a single phase of the capit- 
alist sycle - Its slump. But having decided In 
1938 that capItallsm Is In Its "death agony", 
Trotsky has to find some explanation for the fall- 
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ure of the proletartat to destroy It and provide a 
prescription to overcome this fallure. It Is here 
that Trotsky returns to social democracy. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PROGRAMME 
THE PARTY 


Having failed to grasp the Inner dynamic of capit~ 
alfsm the Transitional Programme has a purely 
voluntarist solution to the problems of prolet- 
arfan organisation. Correctly, It states that: 

"The economic prerequIs!te for the proletar— 
arfan revolution has already In general 
achteved the highest poInt of frulttion that 
can be achleved under capitalism" (loc cit) 

In 1938 this was still true but why then, If the 
objective conditions were present did the prole- 
tarlat still! submit to the capitalist yoke? Trotsky 
bluntly answered that this was because: 

"The world political situation as a whole Is 
chiefly characterised by a historical crists 
of the leadershtp of the proletarlat." 

In the sense that It lacked communist leadership this 
was true, but Trotsky did not mean this. in the past 
quarter of a century the working class had seen 
thelr organisations go over to the political support 
of the bourgeotste. First the Second International 
parties, with their mass organisations - the trade 
untons, had come out In support of thelr own govern— 
ments and had helped the war effort of every 
Impertalism. After the First World War these 
parties divided themselves from the workers' cause 
by rivers of blood when they assisted or even, 

as In Germany, organised the massacre of class 
consclous proletartans. The most notable opponent 
of the Impertallst order In 1914 was the Bolshevtk 
Party which, theoretically armed with Lenin's slogan 
of "Turn the Impertalist war Into a civil war", 

not only fought socfal chauvinism but successfully 
led the Russtan proletarlat's selzure of state 
power. When In 1919 It founded the Communtst Inter- 
national It was the vanguard of the entire world 
proletarfat. But, as we explained earlfer, a pro- 
cess of decline set In, a process which was much 
more tnstdfous than the overnight betrayals of 
soctal democracy. The Communist International's 
adoption of the united front In 1922 was obviously 

a critical moment In Its decline,as was Its expul- 
ston of any opposition by 1926 and Its disastrous 
policy In China In 1927. By 1938 even Trotsky 

could see that "the definite passing over of the 
ComIntern to the side of the bourgeolsfe" had 
occurred. And yet by that curious twist of logic 
whIch has rematned the hallmark of Trotskyism he 
still saw the parties of the Second and Third 
Internationals as the proletarfat's "ownfour 
emphasts] conservative bureaucratic machines". 


In other words, despIte a history of betrayal! and 
massacre, these organisations could be rewon for 
the revolution If only thelr leaderships could 

be changed. This was entirely consistent with 

hls support for unIted fronts and for entry!sm 

Into soctal democracy In 1935 In order to win 

Its leadership. Today orthodox TrotskyIsm has 
stlil falled to recognised the Ideological defeat 
which accompanted the physical defeat of the revol- 
utlonary organisations. Today these social demo- 
cratic bodies (Soclal!st, Communist, Labour Parties 
and thelr trade untons), though they often re- 
group masses of workers and win the electoral 
support of millfons, are In fact nothing but 

agents of the bourgeolsle within the working class. 
Their reason for existence Is to defend capItalism 
by channeling the class struggle onto the safe 
grounds of elections or economic strikes Tsolated 
In one Industry or factory. 


Thus the extremely factle nature of Trotsky's 
analysts of the polltical weakness of the prolet- 
arlat In the Thirtles prevented him from seeing 

the fact that the crisis of proletartan leadershIp 
arose because the proletartat had no political 
party which defended Its class Independence and 
revolutionary aspirations. And falling to under- 
stand this as well as falling to understand the 
nature of capitalist relations In the Imperlallst 
epoch meant that the Fourth International Itself 
was from its foundation not only 11 1l-equipped 

to be the class party, but was actually a stumb- 
Itng block to Its formation since It too operated 
on the terratn of the bourgeofste. What was needed 
was a pitiless struggle agalnst the soclal conser- 
vation of the old Socfallst and Communist Parties. 
Today TrotskyIsm stil! talks only of "betrayals" 

by these unlons and parties and therefore ts In- 
capable of exposing the real role they play Inside 
the workIng class. As the International Communist 
Left (the Italfan Fraction) argued at the time, 

the Fourth Internatlonal could not thus be the 
party of the proletartat, since It had not carrled 
out the necessary work of political clarification 
following the defeat of the revolutionary wave 

of the 1920's. Such a clarification, which Trotsky 
studlously avolded, was the essential step to 

the revival of the revolutionary party of the 
proletartat and the reconstitution of the commu- 
nist programme. There was no class party In 1938 
because there was no Independent class movement 

and there was no Independent class movement because 
the proletariat as a whole stt{l belleved In the 
proletarian nature of "Its" organisations. Trotsky 
thought the mere declaration of the Fourth Inter- 
natlonal would solve the problem by a simple effort 
of will. 
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But the non-existence of the class party Is not only 
the result of a lack of will. Whilst the IndIispens— 
able necessity of the party In Its role as central— 
tser, leader and guide of the class In action cannot 
be questioned, the founding of the Fourth Inter- 
national took place without the followers of 
Trotsky having carrted out any of the required 
political clarification. 

The party cannot simply create itself 
ex-nihilo, regardless of the time or place and Its 
non-existence Is not simply. the result of a "crists 
of the revolutionary leadership" even If such a 
deficlency could historically be an objective factor 
In the reversal of the fortunes of the proletarlat, 
as In Germany In 1918-19. According to Trotsky's 
conception of the party, Instead of belng a necess~ 
ary part of the class struggle, It assumes the 
Idealist form of a "deus ex machIna" which, by the 
determination of Its members, can and must surmount 
the historic Impasse of humanity. In reducing the 
conditions necessary for revolution to a matter 
of will or leadership, Trotsky leaves out altogether 
the necessary accumulation of matertal contradic- 
tions and In a religlous conception which bestows 
on revolutionaries the possession of the ‘holy grall" 
of a pure communist subjectivity, falls to see that 
the party Is at once expression and embodiment of 
revolutionary consclousness and a factor materlalis~ 
Ing the maturity of the class's sel f-consclousness. 
This becomes even more apparent when we analyse 
the "transitional demands" of the programme. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PROGRAMME 
DEMANDS 


In his critique of the Gotha Programme ,Marx 
maintained that the transition from capitalism to 
soclallsm pre-supposed a dictatorship of the prol- 
etarlat which would systematically carry out all 
the measures necessary to destroy capital. "The 
Transitlonal Programme, Death Agony of Capitalism, 
and the Duttes of the Fourth International - the 
MobI|Isation of the Masses around the Demands of 
Transition as a Preparation for the Seizure of 
Power", as the title suggests, has little to do 
with the Marxist conception of transition. 


For Trotsky It was obvious that, since capitalism 
was In Its "death agony" the "transitional epoch" 
was already In existence, even though there had 
been no revolution In the Thirties. For Marx the 
transition to soctallsm does not begin until the 
proletarlat has smashed the bourgeois state (this 
was after all the lesson of the Paris Commune In 
1871). Just as he was unable to understand the 
fundamental framework for socialism In the USSR 
Trotsky now revealed that he was moving away from 


Marxist conceptions of socialism In general. Indeed 
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Trotsky Is taking us back to the reformism of the 
Second International by putting forward minimum 
demands with the simple difference that he now 
belleved that even minimum demands could not be 
met within decayIng capItalism. 

"The present epoch Its distingulshed not 

for the fact that It frees the revol- 

uttonary party from day-to-day work but 

because It permits this work to be carried 

out IndIssolubly with the actual tasks 

of revolution.” 
Or, In short, the old minimum programme of social 
democracy Is now the same as the maximum programme 
since, as one recent Trotsky!st writer puts It, 
"not even the most elementary demands can be met 
without revolutionary expropriation of the capit- 
allst class". This arrant nonsense can be dIs- 
pelled by even the most cursory glance at the 
demands of the Transitional Programme. 


What Trotsky In fact gave us was a grand plan 

to reform capitalism by demanding such things 

as natlonalisation of the banks, workers’ control 
of Industry, public works and a sliding scale 

of wages In advance of the selzure of power by 

the proletarlat. PrecIsely such "radical" demands 
were already belng advanced by Trotsky's contem- 
porary, Keynes, as an explicit plan to save capit- 
alism and in fact all these measures have been 
adopted by bourgeols states in order to preserve 
the capItalist order. (Natlonallsation of the 
banks In Eastern Europe, workers' control In 
Yugoslavia - both of course halled by modern Trots- 
kyIsts as "destroying capitalism"; sliding scale 
of wages - IIke the "scala mobile" In Italy or 
Indexing elsewhere; and public works - In virt- 
ually every corner of the advanced capitalist 
world. 


Thus Trotsky's fallure to understand the nature 
of the State's role In Russfa had Its general 
corollary In the Transitlonal Programme. Falling 
to see the state as collective capItallst meant 
that Trotsky still equated nationalisation with 
soclalisation, still saw the prime task of soclal— 
Ism not as the abolition of wage labour, but as 
the "expropriation of the bourgeolsie". In this 
the Trans!tional Programme ts not even an advance 
on the Erfurt Programme of 1890 since It soesn't 
even possess a "maxImum" revolutionary part. 
The "dictatorship of the proletarfat" Is only 
mentloned once, and that only Incidentally, and 
there Is no statement at all about the nature 
of soctalism. This Is what makes the following 
statement of the purpose of the Transitional Pro- 
gramme particularly absurd, 

"I+ Is necessary to ald the masses In the 

process of thelr dally revolutionary 


struggle to find the bridge between thelr 

present demands and the programme of the 

socfallst revolution." 
But Trotsky had already Indicated that the "present 
demands" were potentially revolutionary. What was 
lacking was a party fighting within the masses for 
the "programme of the soclal!st revolution". 
Trotsky's abysmal fallure was that he hadn't even 
begun to elaborate this programme for the present 
epoch of capitalism. 


Revolutlonartes are not opposed to demands but these 
are the product of a real, ongolIng struggle - not 
an abstract schema thought up tn advance, and which, 
ltke the demands of the Transitfonal Programme, 
are eas!ly recuperable by capitalism. In the after- 
math of the 1848 Revolution Marx made It quite clear 
that each demand formulated by the proletarlat must 
be a direct response to the existing situation of 
the class struggle. 
"In the begInning of the movement, the workers 
will naturally not be able to propose any 
direct communist measures, however, they 
(must) ... If the petty bourgeolsie propose 
to buy out the railroads and factorfes .+- 
the workers must demand that they simply be 
confiscated by the state without compensation. 
1f the democrats propose proportional taxes, 


they must demand progressive taxes «es 
eee the rates of which are so steep that 


capital must soon go to smash as a result; 
If the Democrats demand the regulation of 
the State debt, the workers must demand its 
repudiation ..." (Addres to the Central 
Committee of the Communist League) 

This dlalectical conception Is totally divorced 


from the Idea which Trotsky picked up from the lumber- 


room of the degenerating Cl (notably its Third Con- 
gress) where its was stated that there were a pre- 
clse "set of demands which constitute the stages 

of the struggle (when the) masses do not as yet 
consclously stand for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letartat" [thls Is quoted In Frank, op.cit. p61]. 
This bears all the hallmarks of KautskyIsm which 
saw the proletariat only as a mindless mass which 
could be called out by the soclal democrats In this 
or that political demonstration to "ald" the parl- 
lamentary struggle of the so-called "workers' 
representatives". But the living struggle makes 
different demands of revolutionaries who, by belng 
present withIn It can lead It on to greater unlty 
and therefore greater purpose by defining not only 
demands to achleve that unIty, but the real goal 


of the struggle - the dictatorship of the proletarlat. 


ThIs Is somethIng which the Transitional Programme 
avoids sInce Its starting point Is Its finishing 
point - the, [mned! ate level of consclousness of 
the masses. 
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Trotsky therefore shows he has not transcended the 
weaknesses of the 2nd and later the 3rd Inter- 
national. These weaknesses lay not In thelr 
ability to fight with the masses, but In their 
Inability to provide a leadership which had a 
clear conception of communism and of the necessIty 
for the overthrow of the bourgeols state. In- 
stead of criticising these weaknesses Trotsky 
made a virtue of them. The "conquest of the 
masses" at a time of proletarian defeat was the 
centre of his voluntarism and every (falled) tac~ 
tic to retain the support of the masses, from 
untted front to minimum programmes was revived 
by Trotsky In a vain effort to win a mass base. 
Not surprisingly, the man who bitterly denounced 
the passing of the Communist International "onto 
the side of soctal democracy" when It advocated 
Popular Fronts with all bourgeois parties. after 
1935 then turned to his French supporters and 
called upon them to "defy reformism within Its 
own stronghold" and to "carry the revolutionary 
programme to the masses" by Joining the SFIO, 
the French section of the 2nd International. 
Whilst there was a certaln counter-revolutionary 
logic to the Cl's Popular Front (it wanted an 
alltance with French and British Impertalism 
against the Fasclst regimes of Central Europe), 
Trotsky's entrylIsm Into soclal democracy made 
no sense at all If, as he proclaimed, revolution 
was just around the corner. 
"we submit: the diagnosis of the Comintern 
Is entirely false. The situation Is revol- 
utlonary as revolutionary as It can be, 
granted the non-revolutionary policies 
of the working class parties. More ex- 
actly the situation fs pre-revolutionary. 
In order to bring the situation to Its 
full maturity, there must be an Immediate, 
vigorous, unremitting mobi I {sation of the 
masses, under the slogan of the conquest 
of power. This Is the only way In which 
a pre-revolutionary sItuation will be 
changed Into a revolutionary one." 
Not recognising the defeat of the working class 
In the 1920's,Trotsky In 1938 was thus unprepared 
for Impertalist war which the bourgeoisie Imposed 
upon It. It Is therefore not surprising that 
the TransItlonal Programme should finish with 
an explicit rejection of the cardinal potnt of 
Lentn's revolutionary theory In World War One 
- revolutionary defeatism. This was to lead to 
Trotskyism participating In the Second Impertalist 
War on the side of both Russian and Western Imp- 
erlalism. 


THE SECOND IMPERIAL!ST WAR 


The Transitional Programme states clearly that 
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"In the next period a revolutionary party 

will depend for success primarily on Its 

policy on the question of war." (pe31) 
it even repeats the basic communist principle that 
In impertalist war "the chief enemy Ts In your own 
country". However, In the same breath Trotsky soon 
reveals again that hIs fallure to analyse the nature 
of the USSR or re-examine the old CI policy of the 
united front led him to abandon this principle. 
On the same page of the Transitional Programme he 
tells us that not only are oppressed countries "not 
Impertallst" but also "the same duty" of support 
and defence "applies In regard to alding the USSR 
or whatever other workers’ government might arise 
ese" Thus Trotsky's fallure to analyse the relations 
of production In the USSR disarmed him In the face 
of Russta's entry Into the network of Imperfalist 
alliances. Despite the evidence of the 1930's, 
where Stalin's policy had been to try to win an 
alltance with Britain and France against Germany, 
despite the results of this policy Tn Spain and 
China, despite the Pact Stalin signed with Hitler 
to attack Poland In 1939 and despite the attack 
on Finland, Trotsky stlil clung, to the day of his 
death, to the fiction that Russla was nelther cap- 
Itallst nor Imperfalist. True, In his article 
"The USSR and War" written In 1939, Trotsky critic~ 
Ised "the politics of Moscow (whIch) taken as a 
whole, completely retalns Its reactionary character" 
but once agaln there was no explanation of why It 
had a reactionary policy except via the IImp argu~ 
ment that the workers! state had been hI jacked by 
a Bonapartist elite. In the same article Trotsky 
out-StalIntsed Stalin In his defence of "soclallsm" 
In the USSR as agatnst the Interests of the world 
proletariat. 

"We must not lose sight for a single moment 

of the fact that the questioning of the 

Soviet bureaucracy is for us subordinate to 

the question of preserving state property 

In the means of production of the USSR; 

(and) «+. Is subordinate for us to the 

question of world proletarian revolution." 
It was not surprising that this should lead to 
splits in the Fourth International with Rizzl, 
Burnham and Schachtman all coming,up with different 
analyses of the nature of Russla. 


Trotsky's writings In thls debate were collected 

and published under the title "In Defence of Marxism’ 
Though Inappropriately titled they did reveal the 
crisis of coherence that had now smitten hIm. HIs 
argument In this text that If the war did not lead 
to proletarian revolution then Marxism would be 
retuted and there would never again be the possibI- 
lity of socialism was simply a more definite verston 
of what he had already written In "The USSR and 
Soctalism" In 1939. 


"tf, contrary to all probabilities, the 
October Revolution [by thls he meant the 
USSR - editor} falls during the course 
of the present war, or Immediately there- 
after to find [+s continuation tn any of 
the advanced countrtes; and If, on the 
contrary the proletariat Is thrown back 
on all fronts — then we should doubt- 
lessly have to pose the question of 
revising our conceptions of the present 
epoch and Its driving forces." 
This was no defence of MarxIsm but the logic of 
an analysts not based on Marxist categorles. 
Unable to understand the defeat of the proletarlat 
In the 1920's he tried to overcome Its weakness 
by an effort of will In 1938 which did credit 
to Idealism but not to Marxism. This was not 
the end of Trotsky's fallures. In "The Defence 
of marxtsm" he had gone even further along the 
road of support for Imperlalism In calling not 
only for "defence of the USSR" but also for the 
defence of the "democratic swamp" In general. 
This was before HItler's attack on Russia In 1941 
had brought about the alllance of convenlence 
between the USSR, Britain and the USA. And whilst 
the US TrotskyIsts had splIt over the analysis 
of Russta the French TrotskyIsts also split - 
In defence of both German and Alited Impertalism! 
While the Revolution Francalse of the "Mouvement 
Natlonal Revolutionnalre" called for "collaboration 
without oppressfon" with Hitler the "Committees 
of the 4th International" In Verite called for 
the defence "of the wealth that generations of 
French workers and peasants have accumulated -.- 
(September 1940). 
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With this sorry eplsode, the first of many unprin- 
cipled splits In a movement which, as we have 
shown here, never held clear "conceptions of the 
present epoch and Its driving forces", our survey 
of the origins of Trotsky!sm ends. however, 
eritictsm of Trotsky's fallIngs does not amount 
to wiping out the history of the struggle for 

the communist programme and the Internatlonal 
communist party. It simply means we must direct 
our gaze elsewhere. 


THE ITALIAN FRACTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST LEFT 


Our criticisms of Trotsky are not based on abstract 
morallsing with the benefit of hindsight. In 

the 1920's and 1930's there was a revolutionary 
opposition to the degeneration of the Communtst 
International which based Its critique of that 
degeneration on the methodological premisses of 
Marx and Lentn and which used that method to crit!- 
clse Trotsky hImself. This consisted of those 
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mt{ttants who founded the Itallan Communist Party 
at Livorno In 1921, who played an Important role 

In defending the bastc conditions for entry into 
the Cl agatnst reformism, who fought agalnst the 
united front policy of the CI after 1922 and who 
were eventually removed from thelr positions of 
leadership In the Communist Party of Italy by the 
process of "bolshevIsation™ (J.e. russificatton) 
which expelled all the oppositfons from the Cl. 
Persecuted by the Fascists as wel! as the Stalinists, 
they carried on thelr struggie In |tallan prisons 
and French and Belglan factorfes. In 1928 In Paris 
they reconstituted themselves, taking as thelr name 
the International Communist Left [!tallan Fraction]. 
At Pantin they passed a resolution which, amongst 
other things, called for a 6th Congress of the Ci 
with Trotsky as pres!Ident to relntegrate all the 
oppositions expelled from the Cl. 


The Italfan Left has already solldartsed with the 
Russtan Opposition "In defence of the victorlous 
principles of October" but had underlined that 
"there exist differences". Trotsky In 1929 warmly 
welcomed the existence of the Itallan Left but wanted 
to leave "to time and events" the ver!fication of 
thelr mutual understanding. This exchange was a 
reflection of fundamental differences from the 
beginning. To start with, the Itallan Left recog- 
nised that thelr physical dispersal was a product 

of the International counter-revolution and saw 

the Immediate need was to understand what had 
happened to the proletarfat during this pertod and 
to draw up a "bilan" [balance sheet] for the revival 
of the working class and Its party. Thus, though 
they supported the project of Trotsky for an Inter- 
natlonal centre of al! the International oppositions, 
they could not work directly under the TrotskyIst 
secretarlat sInce It had no platform of political 
posItions based on the lessons of the October 
Revolution. The negative criterla of anti-Stalinism 
they saw as an Inadequate basis for action. Their 
attitude was summarised In a letter by Vercesilat 
that time one of thelr leading members]: 

"There are many oppositions. That Is bad; 

but there Is no other remedy than confront- 
ation with thelr rival Ideologies ... If so 
many oppositions exist, It Is because there 
are several Ideologles whose actual substance 
must be made clear. And this cannot Just 

be done through simple discussion In a common 
organtsation. Our watchword Is to take our 
efforts to the ultimate conclustons without 
belng deralled Into a "solution" that would 

In reality be a fallure." (Letter In Contre 

le Courant no.13, August 1928) 

The main difference between the pos!tions of Trotsky 
and those of the Itallan Left at this time concerned 
the untted front. In the Rome Theses formulated 
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In 1922 by the Itallan Communist Party under the 
control of the left, the Itallan Communtsts first 
ralsed their banner against the decline of the 

Cl which, at Its Fourth Congress of that year, 
decisively stepped back towards soclal democracy 

- a step applauded by Trotsky. The Soclal Demo- 
crats who had led and organised the massacre of the 
flower of the German working class were now re- 
baptised as “workers' parties" and alltance with 
them against the fascist threat was now sought. 

In the Rome Theses the Itallan Communists opposed 
the tactic of the unIted front. Though not re- 
Jecting the necessity for tactics or tor 
"Indirect" methods of struggle when the class 

was on the defensive the Itallan Left rejected 

the "expedients" and "manoeuvres" which were In- 
tended to win mass support but only at the cost 

of undermining the hard-won political Independence 
of the revolutionary proletartat which the 
Bolsheviks had struggled for from 1903 to 1922. 
For Trotsky, however, the united front was the 
expresslon of the highest achlevement of the 
Comintern so that he always based his polltical 
framework on Its first four congresses whilst 

the Itallan Left based Itself on the first two. 
The gulf that was to open up between them was 
based on the fact that Trotsky saw soclal democ- 
racy as proletartan In nature due to the fact 
that It organised a section of the working class. 
This logically ended In "entrylsm" Into the SFIO 
(the French Soctallst Party) In 1935. At this 
point Trotsky, and Trotskylsm ceased to be a 
proletarian current for the International Commu- 
nist Left (as the Itallan Left was now to be known). 
I+ announced that now "... it Is necessary to 

lead an unpitying and merciless struggle against 
him and hls partisans who have crossed the Rubicon 
and rejoined social democracy."{Bilan] 


In the same year Stalin formally took the USSR 
back Into the theatre of competing Impertallsms 

by joining that "den of robbers"{LenIn], the 
League of Nations. HIs alm was simple. Realising 
Hitler's alm of a "Drang nach Osten" he realised 
that an attack on the USSR was Inevitable, and 
thus he tried to win an alliance with France and 
BritatIn. The ComIntern's role In this was to 

come at the 7th Congress In 1935 and relegated 

Its temporary radicalism against social democracy 
to the history books. It not only baptised the 
soctallsts as friends of democracy but also every 
Liberal, Radical or otherwlse anti-fascIst party 
In Western Europe. The united front had now 
reached Its apogee In the Popular Front. Trotsky 
denounced thls as a perversion of the united front 
but his critictsm lacked force since he accepted 
the essential rationale of the Popular Front - 
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defence of the USSR from the fascist menace. And 
yet the force which had "laid the bed for fascism" 
In the revolutionary upheaval after World War One 
was precisely these organisations Trotsky had encour- 
aged his followers to enter - the Soclallst parties. 
After the rise of Hitler anti-fascism - 1.e. opposI- 
tion to one Impertalist force on Its own, meant 
Increasing support for capitalist democracy. In 
Spatn, In China and ultimately everywhere In World 
War Two. It was the Ideology which masked the trad- 
Itlonal appetites of the capitallst powers and which 
enabled them to dragoon millions of proletartans 
Into thelr armies. As we have seen, Trotsky also 
called for support for this crusade In terms of 

the defence of the USSR which a year after his death 
finally achleved what It sought - an alllance with 
the Western Impertallst powers, Including the USA 
"In defence of democracy". 


Whilst Trotsky was making hIs own small contribution 
to the defence of capItalism the International Comm- 
unIst Left was at first reduced to small scattered 
groups, Its members dispersed or Imprisoned, but 
with the first stirrings of the proletariat In Italy 
In 1942-43 It was able to constitute Itself as a 
party, the Internationalist CommuntIst Party, which 
has continued to hold fast to the bastc revolution— 
ary principles of the Communist International's 
first two Congresses. Defending a revolutionary 
defeatist position towards fascIst and antt-fascIst 
allke, It was the only political party thrown up 

by World War Two to do so, both In theory and In 
practice. I+ won away many young militants from 
the ranks of the Stalinist partisans and for a time 
led thousands of workers In struggle In post-war 
Italy. The restriction of this struggle to Italy 
and the capitalist recovery after World War Two 
ensured that the new party did not exist outside 
Italy after 1952. In this year the PCI nt produced 
a platform which was at the time the clearest ex- 
pression of the revolutionary methods and goals 

of the October Revolution. In 1977 It made a signif- 
Icant contribution to the growth of a future world 
party of the proletarfat by InItlating the series 

of International conferences of groups of the Comm- 
untst Left and since 1983 has Inspired the formation 
of the International Bureau for the Revolutionary 
Party to which the CWO adheres. With the formation 
of thls Bureau a new stage In the process towards 
the reformation of the Party , based on the lessons 
of proletarian revolutionary experfence has begun. 
In contrast to this work of reconstruction, 
TrotskyIsm, with Its myrtads of splits (at least 

20 In BritalIn since 1945), goes from crisis to crisis 
In which "purer" Trotskylsms succeed one another 

at a dizzy rate. TrotskyIism Is a cul-de-sac for 
state capitalists, those critical supporters of 

the USSR and of Impertalist war, who are running 
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round In circles trying to find a way forward. 

The profuston of Trotskyist sects In existence 
today are witness to the mass of contradictions 
which make up the elements of Trotskyism, and 
objectively these groupings represent the left- 
wing of the bourgeolste's political apparatus. 

They stand, not for the emancipation of the 
proletarlat, but for 4 state capitalist order In 
which they wlll be the new bosses. Objectively 

they function as the left wing of the social 
democratic or Stalinist parties providing these 
parties with cover from attacks from revolution~ 
ary political positions and most Importantly giving 
them credibility In the eyes of the proletarlat. 

By sticking slavishly to the formula that the prol- 
etarlat has only a crisis of leadership they fall 
to recognise the real conditions for the revival 

of the proletartan party. Theee Ile ta the objec- 
tive need to struggie of the mass of the prolet- 
arlat and the party's own programmatic clarity. 
Unable to peccelve these basic conditions the 
Trotsky!sts cannot escape from their historical 
cul-de-sac w!Ithout retracing the road back to the 
revolutionary lessons of the perlod of the first 
two Congresses of the Comintern. Only then can 
they follow the road which the revolutionary 
proletarlat has taken. in doing this they would, 
of course, cease to be TrotskyIsts since they would 
not only have to abandon thelr plans for reform of 
state capitalism in Russta and for its establish- 
ment elsewhere but would also have to recognise the 
bourgeols. nature of TrotskyIsm Itself. 
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insistence that the fascIst threat was greater to 
the proletarfat than that of the "democratic" camp. 
However fascIsm's rise followed the defeat of the 
working class after World War One. This deteat was 
directly a consequence of the repression and class 
collaboration of the Social Democrats. 

22. Quoted in La Gauche Communtste d'italle, pamph- 
let of the Internationa! Communist Current, p-166. 
23. See Revolutionary Perspectives 19 "The Italfan 
Left and the Permanent Need for the Party", Revolut— 


lonary Perspectives 20 "On the Supposed Bordigism 


of the CWO" and Commun!st Review 2 "Bordiga and 
Bordigism". 

24. By this time the PCInt. had survived the 
crists of the return of Bordiga to revolutionary 
activity after 20 years away from politics. Like 
Trotsky he brought to revolutionary politics enormo- 
us prestige In view of his past contribution - but 
he also brought with him the baggage of the past. 
Unable to comprehend the real nature of the USSR, 
vacti lating on the necessity of the Party In this 
period, incapable of seeIng that the progressive 
era of national struggles was over and falling to 
understand the nature of the trade unlons as bulw- 
arks of capitalism In the Impertallst epoch, he 
threatened to overturn the patient work of theor- 
etical reappratsal by the Itallan Left over two 
decades. Bordiga never JoIned the PCint. but his 
reappearance cost It many cadres and It was not 
unt?! 1952 that hfs opposition was finally overcame. 
Communtst Review 2 carrles a further explanation of 


BordtIga's pol!tical method. 
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The Rome Theses 


(Theses of the P.C.D’I] 1922) 


Introduction 


The Itallan Communtst Party was founded at Livorno 
In 1921 when the left wing fo the Itallan Soctalfst 
Party, led by Amadeo Bordiga, broke away from 

the party of the Second International. By this 
time the revolutionary opportunity had gone by 

In Italy whIlst the Comintern had walted In vain 
for Serratits Centrists to Join the left. Thus 
the left had been told to walt before splitting 
the Party and the Red Two Years of 1919-20 were 
over before the PCI was formed. By this time 

the revolutionary wave following the Russfan 
Revolution was ebbIng and this had Its echo In 

the Communist Internatfonal. 


The comrades who formed the PCI split from the 
PS| after this Party had consistently disarmed 
and betrayed the working class during the violent 
struggles of 1919 and 1920. They clearly recog- 
nised that thls Party represented a force In favour 
of capItal!st relations and agalnst the prolet- 
arlat. In addition to demanding that the PCI 
form untted fronts with the PSI, the ComIntern 
also attempted to force the party to unite with 
the Serratl! wing. The PC! refused to Implement 
the untted front and was the first genulne oppos— 
Itfon to the Comintern's decay. 


The Theses on the Tactics of the Itallan Communist 
Party, presented at the Second Congress of the 
PCI, were drafted by Bordiga and Terracini as 

a direct response to the growing opportunism of 
the Comintern. They reaffirmed the party's under- 
standing of Its role and the process which would 
lead to Its growth, and defined the tactics It 
should adopt In Its struggle to overthrow capIt- 
allst soclety. The theses, which became known 

as the Rome Theses, formulated the CPI's oppos~ 
Itlon to the tactics forwarded by the Comintern 

In general terms and were bitterly attacked by 
Trotsky and Radek. However, the PCI held firm 

to the positions put forward In the Theses and 
they formed the basIs for the opposition to the 
further cap!Itulations of the Comintern which 33 
followed, namely the polictes of forming "workers* 
governments", and of participating with bourgeots 
parties In anti-fascIst groupings. The Theses 
gutded the PC! until 1924 when the Comintern, against 
the wishes of the majority of the party, Imposed 

a new leadershIp on It - that of Gramscl. [For a 
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fuller account of the events of this pertod see 


Revolutionary Perspectives 19, "The Itallan Left 


and the Permanent Need for the Party".] 


Wht ist the major reason for publishing these Theses 
Is to demonstrate how the Itallan Left began Its 
fight against the Comintern's decay over 60 years 
ago; and although they contatn sertous misconceptions 
(e@.ge about the unIted front from below and the 
possibility of capturing positions In unfons as 

part of a revolutfonary strategy) which still plagued 
the Itallan Left until the end of the 2nd World 

War [see RP20 “On the Supposed BordIgism of the 
cwo"], thelr real relevance today Is In thelr method. 
This Is based on the recognition that the general 
strategy of winning the working class to the comm- 
unlst programme must be IInked to the actual sit- 
uation by tactics. These tactics must relate to 

the real concerns of the working class In concrete 
sttuations and yet, as thes!s 29 states, the tactics 
must fit Into an historical perspective where 
objectives and methods are linked. It Is the task 

of the party to study the real sttuatton of the 
working class and devise tactics to link the Immed~- 
late alms of Its struggle to the communist programme. 


The actual situation of the working class today 
differs In many respects from that of the class 
In 1922 but the need to adopt tactics which link 
today's struggles to the strategy for achleviIng 
communism Is Just as pressing. Those commun! sts 
who refuse to dirty thelr hands doing this condemn 
themselves to action only on the level of propaganda 
and thts Itself restricted to the repetition of 
genera! trulsms. The real task of communists today 
remains that of demonstrating to workers that the 
communIst programme ts relevant to thelr struggles 
today and that only communism can solve their 
problems. 
As the Theses state, opportunities for Intervention 
must be tactically evaluated within the strict 
perspective of the party's strategy (lee. Its 
programme); and the party's strategy can only 
be translated Into reallty by the adoption of 
tactics In the flght agafnst the agents of capital- 
Ism. We offer the Rome Theses for the first time 
In English as a contribution to that Important 
discusston. 

Edttors, Revolutionary Perspectives 
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THE ROME THESES 


THESES ON THE TACTICS OF THE ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 


Forward 
The present theses deal with the general problem of what criteria 
the Communist Party has to use in all its activities in order to 
achieve ite programme and its final objective, and the method by 
which it decides the nature and direction of the movements it 
initiates. 
These theses will not deal with the specific areas of the Party's 
activities (e.g. Parliament, the trade unions, the agrarian problem 
the military, the national or the colonial problems) separately 
because they are dealt with in the other discussions and resolutions 
at international and national Congresses. The present theses 
start from the programme which the Italian Communist Party (PCI) 
adopted at Livorno. This programme is the product of the doct- 
rine and critical method of the Communist International and the 
PCL. This programme declares the following: - 

“The Communist Party of Italy (section of the Communist 
International) is based on the following principles; 
1) Within present day capitalist society, there is an ever 
growing contradiction between the forces of production and 
the relations of production which leads to class antagonism 
and class struggle between the proletariat and the dominant 
bourgeoisie. 
2) The present relations of production are protected and 
defended by the power of the bourgeois state which, based 
on the representative system of democracy, constitutes 
itself asthe organ of defence of the interests of the capital- 
ist class. 
3) The proletariat cannot smash nor modify the system of 
the capitalist method of production, the source of its exploit- 
ation, without violently overthrowing bourgeois power. 
4) The indispensable organ of the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat is the political party of the class. The 
Communist Party groups within its ranks the most advanced 
and most class conscious part of the proletariat. It unifies 
the efforts of the working masses and leads them forward 
from the struggles for sectional interests and immediate 
results to the struggle for the revolutionary emancipation of 
the proletariat. 
The party's role is to spread revolutionary consciousness 
within the working masses, to organise the material require- 
ments for activity and to lead the proletariat in the develop- 
ment of the struggle. 
5) The world war has been caused by the incurable internal 
contradictions of the capitalist system which have given birth 
to modern imperialism. It has led to a crisis in which capit- 
alist society is beginning to disintegrate and where the class 
struggle can only lead to an armed conflict between the work- 
ing masses and the power of the various bourgeois states. 
6)After the overthrow of bourgeois power, the proletariat 
can only organise itself as the dominant class by destroying 
the old state apparatus and instituting its own dictatorship, 
by setting up representative organs of the state for the 
producing class whilst depriving the bourgeoisie of all 
political rights. 
7) The form of political representation in the proletarian 
state is the system of workers councils (composed of both 
industrial and agricultural workers) which already exists in 
the Russian revolution, which represents the beninning ofa 
world proletarian revolution, as well as the first stable 
formation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
8) The need to defend the proletarian state against all 
counter-revolutionary attacks can only be assured by dep- 
riving the bourgeoisie and other enemy parties of the prol- 
etarian dictatorship of every means of political propoganda 
and agitation and by arming the proletariat against every 
possible internal and external attack. 
9) Only the proletarian state will be able to change the social 
relations of production and carry out all the necessary 
measures for the replacement of the capitalist system by the 
collective management of production and distribution. 
10) Once the division of society into classes has been elimin- 
ated the transformation of the economy and consequently of a 
all aspects of social life will gradually lead to the elimination 
of the need for the political state, whose apparatus will be 
reduced progressively to that of the rational administration 
of human activity." 
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1_ THE ORGANIC NATURE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


1) The political party of the proletariat, the Communist Party 
carries out its activities as a unified collectivity. The initial 
forces which propel those individuals and those groups, which make 
up this collective body to move in one direction are the immediate 
interests of sections of the working class in their immediate econom- 
ic situation. The role of the Communist Party is characterised 
essentially by the utilisation of the forces within it, that is, it aims 
to reach objectives which are common to all of the working class- 
objectives which lie at the end of all its successive struggles, and 
which, while at the same time integrating all of them, go beyond 
the interests of particular groups and the immediate, contingent 
demands which the working class puts forward. 


2) The unification of these elementary forces into a single activity 
is revealed in two main ways; the first is the conscious critique 
through which the party draws up its programme; the other is the 
will which expresses itself in the Party's instrument of action- 

its disciplined and centralized organisation. It would be a mistake 
to believe that this consciousness and this will can be obtained from 
single individuals. It can be achieved only by the integration of 
these individuals into a collective organ. 

3) The programmatic declarations of the Communist Parties and 
the Communist International contain a precise definition of the 
theoretical and critical consciousness of the movement. This 
consciousness was achieved and is achieved, through a study of 

the history of human society and its structure in the present cap- 
italist epoch- a study based on the facts and the experiences of 
actual proletarian struggle, and thorough active participation in 
the struggle itself. 


4) The proclamation of this programme and the appointment of 
people to the different offices of the organisation is formally 
developed in democratic consultation with the party's delegates. 

In reality agreement is reached as a result of a real process which 
through tne accumulation of experience, prepares and selects the 
leaders, gives shape to the programme and centralises the party's 
structure. 


Il THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


5) The proletarian party is formed and developed when the poss- 
ibility of conscious and collective actionin favour of the general and 
ultimate interests of the working class exists as a result of the 
maturity of the social situation. On the other hand the proletariat 
appears and acts as a class in history precisely when a tendency 
within it furnishes itself with a programme and a common method 
of work, thus organising itself into a party. 


6) The process of forming and developing the proletarian party 

is not continuous and straightforward, but can pass, nationally 
and internationally, through very complex phases and periods of 
general crisis. 

Often, proletarian parties have undergone a degeneration which 
has taken away from their activity their unified purpose, that is 
their revolutionary objectives, or at least diminished the import- 
ance of these indispensable characteristics of their activity. This 
activity is then fragmented, either into the pursuit of advantages 
limited to one or other section of the working class or into the 
pursuit of immediate results (reforms), adopting methods which 
compromise revolutionary work and the preparation of the working 
class for the realization of the ending of the class system. In 
this way the proletarian parties have often opened their ranks to 
elements which are not yet able to act on a unified collective and 
maximalist basis, This has always been accompanied by a def- 
ormation of doctrine and programme, as well as by a relaxation 
of internal discipline. So instead of giving to the proletarian 
movement a competent and decisive leadership, the proletarian , 
movement is delivered over into the hands of the disguised agents 
of the bourgeoisie. 
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7) Under the influence of new situations, under the pressure of 
events which provoke the working class into action, it is possible 
to change the above situation and to return to the real class party. 
This return is carried out in the form of a split of part of the org- 
anisation, which, whilst defending the programme, whilst criticis- 
ing the unfavourable experiences during the class struggle, and 
whilst forming an organised fraction within the heart of the old 
party, re-establish the continuity which is indispensable to the 

life of a unified body, founded on consciousness and discipline. 

It is with this consciousness and with this discipline that the new 
party will be formed. Such is the general process which led from 
the 'bankrupt' parties of the Second International to the birth of the 
Communist International. 


8) The development of the Communist Party, after the unfolding 
of such a crisis, which, however, does not exclude the possibility 
of further difficulties in new situations, can, for the sake of anal- 
ysis, be defined as ‘normal’. It is by having maximum continuity 
vis-a-vis the programme and the centralised leadership (notwith- 
standing the replacement of dishonest or worn-out leaders) that the 
party ensures, equally, maximum efficiency and usefulness in 
order to wix the working class to revolutionary struggle. It is not 
a question of simply enlightening the masses, and less still of 
putting forward an intrinsically pure and perfect party, but of ob- 
taining the best return in a real situation. Further, through system- 
atic work with propaganda and proselytism, and above all through 
active participation in social struggles, it is a question of leading 
an ever increasing number of workers from a terrain, where the 
struggle is for immediate interests to one where the organic and 
unified struggle is for the communist revolution. Furthermore, it 
is solely when such a continuity of programme and direction exists 
in the party that it is possible for it to not only vanquish the mis- 
trust and reserve which exists in the working class towards it, but 
to channel and frame, quickly and effectively, the new energy ac- 
quired in both thought and deed, creating that unity of movement 
which is an indispensable condition of revolution. 


9) For the same reasons, any process whereby other parties or 
their fractions ask for adherence to the Communist Party must be 
considered irregular. A group which distinguishes itself, up to a 
given moment, by programmatic differences and an independent 
organisation does not bring to the Communist Party useful elements 
which can quickly assimilate themselves to it but instead weakens 
the firmness of its political positions and the strength of its struct- 
ure: in this case, the increase in members, far from corresponding 
to a growth in the Party's forces, could well paralyse its work of 
attracting the masses, instead of facilitating it. 
The world communist organisation should declare as quickly as 
possible that it will not allow any departure from the two funda- 
mental principles of organisation - there can only be in each 
country one Communist Party, and that adherence to the Comm- 
unist Internztional can only be made through adherence to the 
Communist Party of one's own particular country. 
Il] RELATIONS BETWEEN THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE 
PROLETARIAT 


10) The fact that the class party is basically defined by its existence 
as a collective organisation of the most advanced workers does 
nothing to detract from, rather it demands, that it is bound by close 
ties to the rest of the working class. 


11) The nature of this relationship is the product of the dialectical 
process which governs the formation of class consciousness and 
the organisation of the party. This formation is expressed by the 
working class vanguard moving from the terrain of spontaneous 
movements, sparked off by sectional interests, onto one of general 
class action. But, far from rejecting these elementary movements 
the party brings about their unification and through their actual 
experience, their extension, by following carefully every stage of 
their development, by urging them on and by taking an active part 
in them. 


12) The work of propaganda and proselytism which is continually 
carried out by the party is thus inseparable from class activity in 
all its forms. It would be a banal error to believe that participation 
in struggles for immediate and limited ends stands in contradiction 
to the preparation for the final and general revolutionary struggle. 
The very existence of the party, with its indispensable clarity of 
programme and not least its indispensable strength and discipline 
of organisation, already guarantees that, far from ever seeing 
partial demands as simply ends in themselves, the struggle for 
such demands could only be considered as a means of acquiring 


the indispensable experience and training needed for useful and 
active revolutionary preparation. 


13) The Communist Party participates therefore in all proletarian 
economic forms of organisation which are open to all workers, ir- 
respective of their political beliefs, (e.g. Unions, Works Councils, 
Cooperatives etc.). Its fundamental position with regard to bodies 
of this type is that they must include all workers found in a part- 
icular economic situation, and that it is by defending this constantly 
that its activity will be developed most usefully. For this, the 
party organises those of its militants, who are members of these 
organisations, into groups or cells which are dependent on the 
party. In the front ranks of the struggles launched by the economic 
organs in which they are militant, they attract to them and then 
into the party's own ranks, those workers who, in the course of 
the struggle, have matured politically sufficiently to enter it. 

They tend to carry behind them the majority of workers in these 
economic bodies and take over the leading posts within these bodies, 
thus becoming the natural vehicle of the party to put forward its 
views. The work which they carry out isn't limited to propaganda 
to proselytism and to electoral campaigns in the proletarian 
assemblies: it is a work of conquest and organisation which devel- 
ops in the heart of the struggle and which helps workers to draw 
lessons from their action. 

14) All the work and the organisation of communist groups tends 

to give the party definite control of the leading organs of the econ- 
omic organisations. In particular the national unions appear the 
surest means of leading proletarian movements not organised in 
the ranks of the party. This means avoiding splits from the unions 
and other economic organs is in the party's greatest interest. Even 
if their leadership remains in the hands of other parties and politic— 
al currents, the Communist Party doesn't oppose carrying out 
actions decided by that leadership on those grounds. This doesn't 
prevent the party making the most open criticism of these actions 
as well as the union leaders. 


15) The communist party participatee ont only in the activity of 
those organisations which are created naturally by proletarian 
economic interests in real life, not only in their extension and 
strengthening, but it strives to put into clear focus, through its 
propaganda, the problems which interest workers in real life and 
which, in the development of the situation, can give birth to new 
organs of economic struggle. By all these means the party in- 
creases and reinforces the influence which it exercises over the 
proletariat in a thousand and one different ways, taking advantage 
of all forms which the social life of the proletariat presents. 


16) It would be completely erroneous for the party to demand from 
each of its adherents, considered in isolation, a perfect, critical 
consciousness and a total spirit of sacrifice, and to limit its 
sphere of influence to revolutionary groups of workers, set up on 
the economic level according to narrow criteria and which only 
include workers who accept particular methods of action. On 
the other hand, one cannot demand that at a given moment or on 
the eve of carrying out actions in general, that the party should 
have the majority of the proletariat under its leadership, or even 
more in its own ranks. Such an assumption cannot be made 
a priori, without an understanding of the dialectical process of 
the development of the party. Thus, it's no use, even on an 
abstract level, comparing the number of workers either in the 
unitary, disciplined organisation of the party, or controlled by 
it, with the number of workers who are unorganised and dispers- 
ed or even affiliated to corporate bodies which are incapable of 
uniting them organically. The conditions in which the relationship 
between the party and the class can lead to specific actions being 
possible and effective, as well as the means to carry them out, will 
be defined later on. 
IvV_THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY WITH OTHER 
PROLETARIAN POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 


17) The part of the proletariat which is organised in other political 
parties or sympathetic to such parties is particularly unwilling 

to join the Communist Party or come under its influence. All the 
bourgeois parties have working class members, but those who 
interest us are those belonging to the social democratic parties 
and the anarchist and syndicalist currents. 


18) The party must develop an unceasing critique of the programme 
of these movements and demonstrate their complete inadequacy with 
regard to the emancipation of the proletariat. This polemic will 

be more effective especially as the party will be able to show clearly 
that the Proletariat's experience bears out its criticisms of the 
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programmes of these movements. That is why, in polemics of 
tie kind, one should never hide differences of method, not only 
with regard to the problems of the moment, but also with regard to 
the goals of working class activity. 


19) Furthermore, these polemics must be reflected in the field 

of action. Communists will never refuse to take part in the 
struggles of proletarian economic bodies, even when they are led 
by socialists, syndicalists or even anarchists, unless, of course, 
the whole working class spontaneously rebels against such activity. 
They will not only point out that the erroneous method of the leaders 
of such action leads to powerlessness or even to utopianism, but 

at a particular moment in the struggle, they will show how the 
communist method would have better results, with respect to the 
revolutionary movement in general. In such polemics, the com- 
tnuniste will distinguish always between the leaders and the masses, 
blaming the mistakes and failures on the former. They will not 
cease denouncing vigorously the activity of those leaders who, in 
spite of a sincere revolutionary sentiment, advocate dangerous and 
erroneous tactics. 


20) The Communist Party aims essentially to gain ground within 
the working class by increasing its numbers and its influence at 
the expense of opposing proletarian political parties and currents. 
Providing that the organisational and programmatic character of 
the party is never compromised, this objective will be attained 
through its participation on the day-to-day struggle of the working 
class, both in common action with the above, as well as in 
opposition to them. 


21) In order to attract to it workers belonging to other political 
movements, the Communist Party cannot organise within these 
movements communist fractions or groups of communist sympath- 
isers. It is normal to use this method in the unions from where 

the aim is not to actually bring out groups of organised communists; 
but applied to political movements, it would compromise the organic 
unity of the party, for the reasons stated above vis-a-vis the dev- 
elopment of its organisation. 


22) In propaganda and in polemics, it musn't be forgotten that 
many workers who understand the unitary and revolutionary con- 
ception of struggle are only in the ranks of the syndicalists and 
anarchists, as a reaction to the degeneration of the old social 
democratic parties. The strength of the communists' polemics 
and struggle against the latter will be an important factor in 


attraching these workers to a revolutionary perspective. 


same time to the Communist 
This incompatibility extends 


23) One cannot clearly belong at the 
Party and to another political party. 
itself to all those movements which, without being called parties, 
have a political character and also to those associations whose 
conditions of admission have political undertones, such as free- 
masonry. 


Vv_ELEMENTS OF THE TACTICS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
DRAWN FROM THE EXAMINATION OF ACTUAL SITUATIONS 


24) Ia the preceding theses, the general criteria which govern the 
relationship between the Communist Party and other proletarian 
organisations have been drawn up in terms of the nature of the 
party itself. Before considering tactics in the true sense of the 
word, it is necessary to examine the given state of any situation 

to help us determine what tactics touse. The Communist Party 
programme has a perspective of a process of development of 
Successive situations. In each stage of this process it will carry 
out corresponding actions. There is therefore a close correlation 
between programmatic directives and tactics. The study of diff- 
erent situations appears then as a complementary element to the 
solution of the problem of tactics, because, through its critical 
consciousness and experience, the party has already forseen @ 
certain development of the different situations and thus drawn 

up the possibilities of action corresponding to each one of these. 
The examination of such situations allows the party to check the 
accuracy of its perspectives which is formulated in its programme; 
when this examination demands substantial revision of the latter, 
the problem will not be resolved by a simple tactical about turn. 

It will be the programme itself which will inevitably need correction 
which will have serious consequences for the organisation and the 
strength of the party. The latter must then make an effort to 
forecast the development of different situations, so as to be able 

to deploy in each one the maximum amount of influence which it can 


exert. If it was to wait instead for the situations to develop and 


allow its positions to be selective and changed by them, this would 
be a method characteristic of social democratic opportunism. 

If the Communist Parties let this happen to themselves, they 
would be contributing to the ruin of communism both in theory 
and in practice. 


25) The Communist Party only possesses unity, only tends to 
realise the development described in its programme, when it 
groups within its ranks that part of the working class which in 

its struggle has gone beyond immediate economic interests. 

This qccurs precisely through political organisation. If 

critical coneciousnees and voluntary initiative have only = very 
limited value for individuals, they become fully realised withi= 

the collectivity of the party. The more the party presents itself 

as a forerunner of those types of human association which, instead 
of submitting passively to the laws of present economic reality. 
have gone beyond the present shapeless economic organisation, = 
more it will be capable of rational leadership. This is why the 
actions of the whole of the party are linked by rational end vORSSase 
interdependence instead of being determined by the immediate 
situation. 


26) The will of the party cannot, nevertheless, be carried out = 
a capricious way, nor can its iniatives be extended arbitrarily- 
Their limite, which it can and must fix, are defined precisely by 
its programme and by an appreciation of the passibilities and 
opportunities to carry out such actions which are deduced from an 
examination of the situation. 


27) It is during the examination of the situation that one considers 
the respective forces of the party and the opposing movements. 

The first worry for the party must be to appreciate correctly the 
importance of that part of the proletariat which would follow it if 

it undertook some activity or engaged in struggle. To do this, it 
will have to have an exact idea of the influence of the economic sit- 
uation on the masses and also an idea of the spontaneous tendencies 
within the latter, as well as an idea of the likely development which 
the iniatives of the Communist Party, as well as the attitudes of 
other parties, might give to these tendencies. 

When it is a period of increasing prosperity, or, on the other hand 

a period of difficulties and crises, the influence which the economic 
situation has on the combativity of the working class is very com- 
plex. It cannot be deduced from a simple examination of the situ- 
ation at a given moment, for it is necessary to take into account 

all the previous development, and all the oscillations and changes 

in the situations which preceded it. For example, @ period of 
prosperity can give birth toa powerful union movement which, if 
followed by a period of crisis and impoverishment, can rapidly 
develop into a revolutionary situation in which the bulk of the mass 
organisations favour a revolutionary victory. On the other hand a 
period of continuous impoverishment can lead to the disintegration 
of the trade union movement to a point where, in a subsequent period 
of prosperity there isn't sufficient material for revolutionary organ- 
isation, These examples, which could well be reversed, prove that 
the correlation between the economic situation and the combativity of 
the class is determined by complex laws. Combativity is determined 
by the economic situation, but it doesn't follow it mechanically. At 
given moments an improvement in the economic situation can give ris 
to increased or decreased combativity. 


28) The elements which make up this problem vary a great deal. It 
will be necessary to examine not only the tendency of the proletariat, 
in reality, to constitute and develop class organisations but also to 
examine all the reactions, including psychological, which are deter- 
mined, on the one hand, by the economic situation, and on the other, 
by the social and political attitudes and activities of the dominant 
class itself as well as its parties. On the political level. the exam- 
ination of the situation is completed by looking at the positions 
of the different classes and parties vis-a-vis the power of the state 
and by appreciation of their strengths. From this point of view the 
situations in which the Communist Party can act and which, in the 
normal course of events can lead it to increase its numbers, and,at 
the same time, work out the limits of its tactics can be classified in 
five phases which are:- 
4) Absolute feudal power 
b) Democratic bourgeois power 
c) Social-democratic government 
a) An intermediate period of civil war 
during which the bosses of state power 
are tottering, 
e) Proletarian power with the dictatorship 
of councils. g 
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In a certain sense, the problem of tactics is not only trying to find 
the best methods for effective action, but also to avoid a situation 
where the activity of the party exceeds the limits of opportunism 
and retreats to methods which correspond to past situations and 
which would halt the development of the party and even worse, 
ruin its revolutionary preparation. The theses which follow refer 
to the activity of the party in the second and third political phases 
mentioned above, b and c. 


29) To have an organic existence, the Communist Party must 
possess a critical method and consciousness which enables it to 
formulate its own programme, It is precisely for this reason that 
the party and the Communist International cannot limit themselves 
to establishing the maximum freedom and elasticity of tactics 
trusting their execution to the judgement of the leading centres 

in the light of their situation. The programme of the party does not 
have a simple objective which can be obtained by any means. 
Instead, it is obtained through a historical perspective in which the 
methods used and the objectives sought are closely linked. In 
different situations, tactics must be in harmony with the programme 
and, because of this, the general rules of tactics for successive 
situations can be defined within certain limits which without doubt 
are flexible, but become clearer and unwavering as the movement 
grows and approaches its final victory. It is only in this way that 
maximum centralisation can take place within the Parties and the 
International - that is, decisions taken centrally vis-a-vis certain 
activities will be accepted and carried out without opposition, not 
only by the Communist Parties, but even by a part of the mass 
movement which they have managed to encompass. It should not 
be forgotten that the basis for accepting the organisational disc- 
ipline of the movement demands the initiative of individuals and 
groups influenced by the situation and its development. There is 
a logical progression of continuous experience and rectification 

in finding the path to follow for the most effective action against 
the existing living conditions of the proletariat. That is why, 
before calling into action their members and those workers who 
follow them, the parties and the International must show system- 
atically the totality of their tactical rules in general and demonst- 
rate that they lead to victory. If therefore, the party has to define 
the terms and the limits of its tactics, it is not through a desire 
to theorise and schematise the complex movements which it will 
be able to undertake, but it does so for practical and organisation- 
al necessities. Such a definition can seem to restrict its possibil- 
ities for action, but that alone guarantees the continuity and unity 


of its interventions in the proletarian struggle and it is for these 
quite concrete reasons that it must be defined. 


Vl INDIRECT TACTICS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


30) When the conditions which the Communist Party has at its 
disposal for a tactical action which could be defined as direct 
(from the viewpoint of an assault on bourgeois power) don't exist, 
the party, far from restricting its activity to a pure and simple 
task of propaganda and proselytism, can and must exercise its 
influence over events, through its relations with and pressures on 
other parties and political and social movements, tending to force 
the situation to develop favourable towards its own goals, and in 

a manner which hastens the moment when resolute revolutionary 
action will be possible. The activities and attitudes to adopt in 
such cases constitute a delicate problem. To resolve it, one must 
firstly make sure that these are not or don't appear to be in contra- 
diction with the ultimate demands of the party's struggle, according 
to the programme of which it is the sole defender, and for which 
the proletariat will have to struggle at the decisive moment. The 
propaganda of the party hasn't only a theoretical value. It comes 
above all from the positions which the party defends daily in 
actual working class struggle, and it must continually demonstrate 
the necessity for the working class to take up the communist 
programme and methods. Any stance which relegates the total 
affirmation of that propaganda to secondary level and which would 
make this or that intermediary achievement an end in itself will 
lead to a weakening of both the party's structure and its influence 
in the revolutionary preparation of the masses. 


31) In the phase, defined above as that of democratic bourgeois 
power, the political forces are generally divided into two currents 
or blocs - the right and the left, which quarrel over the running 

of the state. 

The social democratic parties, supporters of coalitions in principle 
belong more or less openly to the bloc of the left. The Communist 
Party isn't indifferent to the developments of this struggle, because 
on the one hand, it raises points and demands which interest the 


proletarian masses and focuses their attention, and, on the other 
hand, a victory of the left can clear the way, in reality, to the 
proletarian revolution, As to the problem of tactical opportunities 
vis-a-vis coalitions with the political elements of the left, the 
party must examine it without a priori reasoning which is wrongly 
doctrinal or stupidly sentimental and puritanical. One must start 
from the fact that the Communist Party begins an action only when 
it is capable of following through its process of organisation and 
preparation from which it gains that influence over the masses 
which allows it to call them to action. It cannot put forward a 
tactic based on a temporary or momentary criteria aiming, later 
when the tactic is redundant, to carry out an abrupt about turn 

and change of face turning its allies of yesterday into (today's) 
enemies. If it is not to compromise its links with the masses and 
if it wants to strengthen them at the time when they are most needed 
the party must follow, in its declarations and public positions, a 
continuity of method and strictly coherent aims in its propaganda, 
since only this can achieve an uninterrupted preparation for the 
final struggle. 


32) One of the essential tasks of the Communist Party in preparing 
the proletariat ideologically and practically for the revolutionary 
seizure of power is to criticise remorselessly the programme of 

the bourgeois left and any programme which aims to use the democ- 
ratic and parliamentary institutions of the bourgeoisie to solve social 
problems. Most of the time, it is only through demagogic falsificat- 
jons that the bourgeoisie of the right and the left manage to interest 
the proletariat in their differences. These falsifications cannot 
clearly be demonstrated by simple theoretical criticism; it is 

only within the practice and life of the struggle that they will be 
unmasked. 

The objective of the left isn't at all to do with reaching some inter- 
mediary stage between the capitalist political and economic system 
and the proletarian system, Generally speaking, its political dem- 
ands teud to create better conditions for the functioning and defence 
of modern capitalism, as much by their own content as by the 
illusions which they give to the masses of being able to use present 
day institutions for their emancipation as a class. That holds too vis- 
a-vis demands for the widening of political franchise and other 
guarantees and the perfecting of liberalism as well as for anti- 
clericalism and the entire political baggage of free masonry. 

That holds equally too vis-a-vis reforms of the social and political 
order, either they cannot be achieved or they will only be instituted 
with the intention of blocking the revolutionary force of the masses. 


33)If the coming to power of a government of the bourgeois left or 
even of social democrats can be considered as a step towards the 
final struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat, it is not in 
the sense that it provides useful economic or political foundations, 
even less does it give to the proletariat greater freedon for revol- 
utionary organisation, preparation and activity. The Communist 
Party has the duty to proclaim that it is aware, thanks not only to 
the marxist critique but to the bloody experience of such govern- 
ments, that such liberty of movement is given to the proletariat 
only so long as the latter sees them as their own representatives 
and that such governments reply with the most vicious reaction to 
the first assault by the masses on the institutions of the bourgeois 
democratic state. 

It is therefore in quite a different sense that the coming to power of 
such governments can be useful- that is, knowing to what extent 
their deeds will give to the proletariat real experience of such 
governments and will allow the proletariat to conclude that only its 
own dictatorship can bring about the fall of capitalism. It is clear 
that the Communist Party will only be in a position to use this 
experience effectively so long as it has denounced these govern- 
ments in advance, and has maintained a solid independent organ- 
isation, around which the proletariat will be able to regroup its- 
elf when forced to abandon those groups and parties which have 
initially supported these governments. 


34) A coalition of the Communist Party with either the parties of 
the bourgeois left or with either the parties of social democracy 
would hinder the revolutionary preparation of the proletariat and 
would render the utilisation of the experience of a left government 
difficult. Furthermore, it would in practice seriously hold back 
the victory of the left over the right. Indeed, if the followers of 
the bourgeois centre which these two blocs operate around, move 
to the left it is because they are strongly convinced that the left 

is no less conservative, no less an enemy of the revolution than 
the right. 

A left government knows that the concessions proposed by it are 
in a great part only apparent, and that when they are put into 
effect, their aim is to hold back the revolutionary upsurge against 
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the institutions which the left accepts as much as the right. 
Consequently, the presence of the Communist Party in the coalition 
of the left would lose the latter a great part of its support, above 
all electoral- a loss which could not be compensated by the support 
of the communists. 


35) It is undeniable that the left puts forward demands which inter- 
est the masses and correspond, often in their formulation, to 
their real needs. The Communist Party will not neglect this 

fact and will not uphold the superficial idea that such concessions 
should be rejected because only the final and total conquests of 

the revolution deserve the sacrifices of the working class. Such 

a declaration would have no sense, for its only result would be to 
leave the latter under the influence of democrats and social demo- 
crats to whom the working class would then give its allegiance. 

The Communist Party will therefore advise the working class to 
accept the concessions of the left as an ‘experience’, about which 
the Party will express the most pessimistic expectations, insist- 
ing on the need for the working class to avoid putting its political 
independence and organisation into jeopardy, if it doesn't wish to 
come out of the experience destroyed. It will urge the masses to 
demand from the social democratic parties that they carry out 
their obligations and guarantee the carrying out of the promises of 
the left bourgeoisie. 

In this independent and continuous criticism, the Party will be 

able to prepare itself to gather in the fruits of the negative result 
of these experiences, by denouncing the united front of the whole 
bourgeoisie against the revolutionary working class and the com- 
plicity of the so-called workers’ parties which, in maintaining 
coalition with a part of the bourgeoisie, become the agents of the 
latter. 

36) The parties of the left and in particular the social democrats 
often put forward demands of such a nature that it is useful to 

call on the working class to take direct action to achieve them. 
Indeed, if the struggle was taken up by the workers the complete 
inadequacy of the means proposed by the social democrats to 
achieve their programme would appear immediately. At this 
moment, the Communist Party will be able to agitate around these 
very demands, stressing and clarifying them as a rallying point 
for the struggle of the entire proletariat. It will put these demands 
forward in order to force the parties which only speak of them opp- 
ortunistically to engage thenselves in their realisation. When it is 
a question of economic or even political demands the Communist 
Party will propose them as the objectives of a coalition of trade 
union organisations. It will, however, avoid taking part in the 
setting up of committees of struggle and agitation in which it 
would appear alongside other parties. It will do this in order to 
keep the attention of the masses on its specific programme of com- 
munism and to conserve its own freedom of movement for the time 
when it will have to widen its platform of activity in order to out- 
flank the other parties, which will have been abandoned by the 
masses after the demonstration of their powerlessness. The 
united front on the trade union level offers the possibility of united 
action by all of the working class. With such actions, the commun- 
ist method can only come out victorious, for it is the only one cap- 
able of giving a content to the unitary movement of the proletariat, 
and the only one which doesn't share any responsibility for the act- 
ivity of those parties which attach themselves verbally to the cause 
of the working class - an activity which is characterised by 
opportunism and counter-revolutionary intentions. 


37) The situation which we envisage could take the form ofan 
attack by the bourgeois right on a democratic or socialist govern- 
ment. Even inthis case, the Communist Party would not proclaim 
the least solidarity with governments of this type; if one welcomes 
them as an experience to be tried in order to hasten the moment 
when the working class becomes convinced of their counter-revol- 
utionary ends, one cannot therefore present them as a conquest to 
be defended. 


38) It might happen that a government of the left would allow 
organisations of the right, the ‘white guards' of the bourgeoisie, 
to carry out actions against the working class, and, instead of 
seeking the support of the latter, would deny the working class 
the right to defend itself with arms. In this case, the communists 
will denounce that government's complicity in the event, pointing 
out the division of labour, in reality, between the liberal govern- 
ment and the reactionary forces of irregulars, and showing how the 
bourgeoisie no longer discusses the respective advantages of 

its two methods, be it the democratic-reformist anaesthetic or 
violent repression since it prefers to employ both of them at the 
same time. In this situation, the worst enemy of revolutionary 
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preparation is, in reality, the liberal government. It makes the 
working class believe that it will defend it in the name of legality 

in order to render it unarmed and disorganised. 

Thus, when the day arrives where by force of circumstances the 
working class is forced to struggle against the legal institutions which 
preside over its exploitation the government will be able to crush it 
with the help of the 'whites'. 


39) It could also happen that the government and the parties of the 
left, which comprise it, will invite the working class to participate 
in the armed resistance to the attack of the right. This call can 
only hide a trap. The Communist Party will welcome this, pro- 
claiming that the arming of the working class signifies the advent of 
power and the proletarian state, aswell as the destruction of the 
state bureaucracy and the traditional army, since the latter never 
ever obeys the orders of a legally installed government of the left 
once it calls on the people to prepare for armed struggle. The 
Communist Party will also proclaim that only the dictatorship of 
the working class will be able to bring about a lasting victory over 
twhites'. As a reeult, the Communist Party will not practice nor 
will it proclaim the least loyalty with regard to the threatened 
liberal government. On the contrary, it will show to the masses the 
danger of consolidating that government's power through supporting 
it against the uprieing of the right or the attempted coup-d'etat, 
that is to say, consolidating the organisation opposed to the advance 
of the revolution when that has become the only option for the pro- 
letariat. It will show the danger of leaving the army in control of 
the democratic parties of government and of the proletariat laying 
down its arms without having used them against all the forces of 
the bourgeoisie to overturn the existing state and its political 
forms. 


VII 'DIRECT! TACTICS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


40) In the case considered above, the demands presented by the 
bourgeois parties of the left and social democracy were seen by 

the masses as objectives to fight for or to defend, and the Com- 
munist Party put them forward in its turn, with more clarity and 
energy, whist criticising openly the means, proposed by the others, 
to achieve them. 


But it's another matter when the immediate and urgent needs of 

the working class meet only indifference on the part of the left or 
social democratic parties, be it a question of gains or simple def- 
ence. If it doesn't have sufficient forces to get the masses to move 
due to the social democratic influence over them, the Communist 
Party will put forward these demands and will call for them to be 
fought for through a united front of the proletariat on the level of 
trade unions, whilst rejecting an alliance with the social democrats 
and pointing out that the latter even betray the immediate interests 
of the working class. The realisation of this will be the task of 
communist union members but, on the other hand, it will allow the 
Party the possibility to intervene where the struggle develops and 
the social democrats (and at times the anarchists and syndicalists) 
marshall their forces against it. On the other hand if other parties 
refuse to carry out a united trade union front, the Communist 
Party will not be content to cut down their influence simply through 
criticism and propaganda which shows their total complicity with 
the bourgeoisie. In order to destroy their influence it will have 
above all, to participate in full in those partial actions of the prol- 
etariat, which the situation will not fail to create, on the basis of 
those objectives for which the Party will have proposed the united 
trade union front of local organisations of all types. This will dem- 
onstrate concretely that the social democratic leaders in opposing 
the extension of the action are preparing its defeat. Naturally the 
Communist Party won't limit itself to blaming others of wrong 
tactics, but will decide, with all the wisdom and organisational dis- 
cipline necessary, when the most favourable moment to go beyond 
resistance to the counter-revolutionaries has arrived. That is, 
when the situation has developed so that the masses would follow 
any appeal of the Communist Party, whatever the opposition. 

Such a decision can only be taken centrally and never locally by 
organisations of the Communist Party or by trade unions controlled 
by communists. 


41) More specifically, the expression ‘direct tactics' defines the 
activity of the Party when the situation forces it to independently 

take the lead in attacking bourgeois power, either to destroy it or 
to deliver a serious blow. To be able to do this, the Party must 

have an internal organisation, which is basically solid in order to 
be sure that the directives from the centre will be carried out 


perfectly. It must be able as well, to count on the discipline of the 


trade union forces which are controlled by it in order that it is 

sure that a large part of the masses will follow it. It has need as 
well of effective military formations, and, in order to keep at the 
head of the movement in the likely event of it being declared illegal, 
it will need an illegal apparatus and, moreover, a communications 
network which the bourgeois government cannot control. 

When it goes on the offensive, it will be the long work of preparation 
which will decide if it's successful or not. Before taking such an 
important decision, the Party will have to study therefore the sit- 
uation in depth. It will not be sufficient to count on the discipline 

of the forces it organises and controls directly, nor that the links 
which bind it to the life of the working class are not broken in the 
struggle. It will also have to have the assurance that its influence 
over the masses and the participation of the working class will 
increase during the offensive, because the development of the latter 
will awaken and set in motion widespread tendencies which exist in 
the deepest layers of the masses. 


42} It will not always be possible to proclaim openly that a wide- 
spread movement, begun by the Communist Party, has the aim of 
overthrowing bourgeois power. Except in cases of an exceptionally 
rapid development of the revolutionary situation, the Party will 
have to carry out actions on slogans which do not include the rev- 
olutionary seizure of power, but which can only be achieved by it, 
even though the masses still see them as immediate and vital 
needs. To the limited extent in which these slogans are realizable 
by a government which isn't yet the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
it allows the Party the possibility of halting the action at any 

time without damaging the organisation or the combativity of the 
masses. This may be necessary if it seems impossible to con- 
tinue the struggle to the end without compromising the possibility 
of taking it up again later on. 


4:, The Communist Party may judge it necessary to launch a 
slogan for action, even if it knows that the final revolutionary 
conquest cannot be achieved, in order to carry out a struggle in 
which the class enemy's prestige and organisation is shaken and 
the proletariat emerges materially and morally strengthened. 

In such a case the Party will call the masses to struggle either 
for objectives which it is capable of attaining or for more limited 
objectives than it proposes in the event of a struggle which devel- 
ops successfully. In the Party's plan of action these objectives 
must be arranged progressively so that each success can constit- 
ute a resting place where reinforcements can be gathered for 
future struggles. It must avoid as far as possible the desperate 
tactic of launching a struggle in which the only possible outcome has 
to be a revolutionary victory or, on the contrary, the certainty of 
defeat and dispersal of the proletarian forces for an unforseeable 
length of time. Partial objectives are therefore indispensable to 
maintain close control over the action and they can be formulated 
without contradicting the use the Party makes of their social and 
economic content when they are considered as ends in themselves 
which the masses could welcome, and not as a moment in the 
struggle, that is as a means towards final victory. Naturally the 
setting of these goals, and the framing of this action, is a terribly 
delicate problem and it is through its experience and in the sel- 
ection of its leaders that the Party strengthens itself for its 

final responsibility. 


44) The party must not let itself think that when the working class 
lacks combativity, it is enough for a group of bold individuals to 
throw themselves into the struggle and attempt a coup de main 
against the bourgeois institutions in order that their example 
awakens the masses. It is to the development of the real economic 
situation that we must look if we wish to find the reasons which 
will make the working class emerge from its resignation. The 
tactics of the Party can and must contribute to this awakening 
through a lot of profound and continuous work which cannot be 

the spectacular gesture of a vanguard thrown into attack. 


45) The Party will, however, use all its forces and its organis- 
ation for well planned and well led actions, actions led by armed 
groups or workers organisations, which have a defensive and 
demonstrative value, These actions aim to prove concretely to 
the masses that with organisation and preparation it is possible 

to face up to certain resistance and counter-attacks of the ruling 
class, which show themselves in the form of terrorist actions 
carried out by groups of armed reactionaries, or take the form 
of police bans against certain forms of organisation and prol- 
etarian activity. The aim will not be to provoke a general action, 
but to give to the down trodden and demoralised masses the 
highest degree of combativity through a series of actions which come 
together to reawaken in them the feelings of the need for struggle. 


46) In the course of such local actions the Party will ensure that 
the internal discipline of the union organisations is not disrupted 
by local organisations or by the communists who militate in them. 
The latter in effect must not break with the national central organs 
directed by other parties, for they must, as has already been 
said, serve as points of indispensable support in conquering these 
organs. However, the Communist Party and its militants will 
carefully follow the masses by giving them all their support when 
they respond spontaneously to the provocations of the bourgeoisie, 
even if this breaks with the discipline of inaction and passivity 
imposed by the leaders of reformist and opportunist unions. 


47) When the state power is shaken to its foundations and about 
to fall the Communist Party, deploying its forces to the maximum 
and gathering the masses around its victory banners will not miss 
the chance of influencing these moments of instability by taking 
advantage of all the forces marching momentarily in the same 
direction, whilst maintaining its freedom of action. As soon as 
the traditional state organisation has ceased to function the Party 
will resort to temporary agreements with other movements which 
control forces in the struggle. It will only do this when it is cer- 
tain of winning control of the movement without elevating these 
alliances to a slogan or basis for propaganda of the Party among 
the masses. In all such cases the sole criterion of judgement for 
understanding those contacts and calculating what is to be done 

is success. No tactic of the Communist Party is dictated by 
theoretical preconceptions or by ethical or aesthetic preoccupat- 
ions, but only by the need to make means conform to ends and by 
the needs of historical reality in that synthesis of theory and 
action which is the inheritance of a movement destined to be the 
champion of an enormous social renewal, the leader of the 
greatest revolutionary war. 
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Cleansing the Augean Stables: 
The ICC and the Italian Left 


In Revolutionary Perspectives 21 we published a modest 
article, In the form of a review of the pamphlet of 
the International Communist Current (ICC) entitled, 
"La Gauche Communtste d'italle". In the necessarily 
brief compass of a review we welcomed the appearance 
of the text sInce, In our view, it contradicted many 
of the assertions the ICC has traditionally made on 
the Itallan Left, and supported many we have argued 
for. We recommend the original review to our readers, 
but Its concluslons were briefly as follows; 

- The political basis of the criticism of the decay of 
the Communtst Internattonal made by the Italian Left 
was different In method and content from that of the 
‘German Left, and there Is no way these disparate trad- 
itlons could have been fused In theory or practice. 

In our optInion the tradition of revolutionary marxism 
was continued by the Itallan Left, and not by the Ger- 
man Left.' 

- Further, we argued that the evidence of the ICC text 
provided Justification for the view that the group 
around Bilan In the 1930s was not so clear on many 
Issues as the ICC would like us to belleve, and that 
on the contrary, the formation of the Internationalist 
Communist Party in 1943 was on politica! positions In 
advance of Bilan, positions whIch the International tst 
Communist Party (PCInt) further developed in the years 
that followed. 


For about a year the ICC was silent on our review but 
In International ‘Review 39 appeared "The International 
Communist Left", written by "Beyle", a member of the 
Itallan section of the ICC. In the usual eclectic, 
distorted and obfuscatory ICC way this was a reply to 
our little review. In fact the critical reader will 
see that the "reply" concedes much of our original 
argument, but In those areas were It doesn't, I+ drags 
Itself deeper Into the mire of confusTon. 


LOOKING BOTH WAYS, SEEING NOTHING 


This text tells us (echoing CWO arguments) thet, 

",..the German Left ... was unable to contribute 
to the clarification of the proletarian programme 
and broke up Into a multitude of little sects. It 
was the Itallan Left, better armed theorevIcally, 
which understood the characteristics of the new 
pertod (and) took the debate forward in the form 
of a balance-sheet (bilan)... The fact cannot be 
dented that this historic synthesIs has already 
been carrted out, malnly under the Impulse, and 
thanks to the work of, the Italfan Left, and that 
It constitutes the reference point for any posit- 
jon taken up today." (loc. cit p.11,)+16) 


All very clear one might think. And yet, just as In 
their statements on class consclousness (See Workers 
Notice 20 "Marginal Notes on the WR Congress), the ICC 
blurs, confuses and contradicts the Issue. In the 
same article we are told that the German left had a 
"profound but Incomplete Intultion™ on many basic 
problems. What were they? Perhaps we have a clue on 
the same page where It Is stated that the KAPD "cond- 
emned trades unfons and any work within them", a pos- 
Itton the |talflan Left did not hold. But, In fact, 
the KAPD critique of the unlons was flawed by a 
"structuralist" approach that was quite compatible 
with their support for "red" trades unlonism and 
anarcho-syndicalism, as well as thelr own semI- 
unfonist "Unlonen™ conceptions. The ICC refuses 

to accept this, despite the overwhelming evidence 
avallable e.g. In Manfred Bock'’s "Syndicalismus und 


Linkskommuntsmus in Deutschland 1918-23" or even In 
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Gorter's "Reply to Comrade Lenin" where the KPD Is 
criticised for merging the red metalworkers union with 
the social democratic untons In 1920. 


What other profound insights do we have from the KAPD? 
Here the ICC doesn't distort In ignorance but ITes 
when It claims that the KAPD rejected the Italfan Left 
position which "blindly accepted Lenin's support for 
national Itberation struggles". What a telescope of 
errors here! Leaving aside the fact that Lenin's 
position, and even more so Bordiga's, on the natlonal 
question was much more sophisticated than the ICC 
suggests, It Is simply a LIE to suggest that the KAPD 
rejected support for national Iiberation. Thelr pers- 
pective was that the bourgeols revolution was on the 
agenda in the colonies, and even parllamentarism was 
tolerable there. Gorter supported the IRA against the 
British, whilst Pannekoek supported Indian, and later, 
Indonestan Independence, feeling that the defeat of 
impertalIsm would make the victory of the proletartan 
revolution easter. The German Left didn't give much 
space to the national question but what they did write 
showed that thelr posItions on It were nearer to Lenin 
than Bordiga's were. We are not saying that Bordiga's 
positions on the national or trade union question were 
correct; far from it. B83ut we are once agatn pointing 
out that on no question did the KAPD provide answers 
In advance of the marxist left assoclated with Bordiga 
In the early 1920s. 


The ICC pours scorn on our assertion that they used to 
seek a fuston of the German and Italian Lefts as an 
"Idlocy", which they hotly deny ... or do they? We 
are told that "What was In question was ... a common 
struggle against the degeneration (of the Comintern) 


denounced by both tendencies. To conduct this common 
struggle clearly the different forces of the left 
would have been obliged ... to clarify their own 
disagreements."(p.11). What fs the ICC telling us 
here? They are sayIng that a common pol!tical strug- 
gle against the Comintern's decay was possible between 
the KAPD and the Itallan Communist Party, provided 
they "clarified" thelr own disagreements first. Since 
such a "clarification" would have revealed that thelr 
own disagreements were fundamental and stemmed from 
different political methods (anarcho-syndicalism and 
marxtsm) then no such struggle could possibly have 
occurred. Therefore the logic of the ICC's argument 
Is that the differences between the two tendencies 
were resolveable, I.e. they were Incidental. In that 
case, If enough political consensus to wage a united 
fight against Comintern decay was possible, why was 
organisational fusfon not? The ICC can't have It 

both ways. Either the opposItions were Incompatible, 
and logically went thelr own ways, or thelr disagree- 
ments were Incidental and a "fusion" was possible. In 
Inflating the contribution, and distorting the pol!tics 
of the KAPD, the ICC Is arguing, despite al! Its pre- 
vartcations and gyrations, that revolutionary politics 
today Is some kind of cocktall, a fusfon of the posIt- 
fons of the German and Itallan Lefts "brought up to 
date for the 80s", as If politics somehow shared the 
mental horizons of the advertising agency. There Is 
no way that revolutionary groups can engage In the 
restoration of marxtst theory and the reconstruction 
of the proletartan party whIlst they carry round with 
them the lumber of the German Left. It Is time to 
undertake the Herculean task of cleansing from the 
Augean stables the muck which has been deposited 
there by the ICC. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A VICTORIOUS RETREAT 


The ICC accuse us of distorting thelr pamphlet by 
"selective" quotations. How we could do otherwise 

In a 3 page review of a 200 page pamphlet remalns 

a mystery. But the whole point of a review Is not 

to produce an academic resume, but to polnt out the 
weaknesses and contradictions In the text; not to 
apologise for our opponents confustons by exegesis 
but to mercilessly expose them through criticism. 

The ICC trles to prove how open they are by quoting 
large chunks of our own text (e.g. on p12) on our 
criticisms of BIllants weaknesses. The objective 
reader may be forgiven for thinking the CWO super- 
sectarfans In usIng such minor points as economics 
and perspectives to attack Bllan, but this Is the 
ICC's Intention. What the few dots ... in the 

middle of the quote omit are our much more telling 
criticisms. Bllan's fallure to analyse the nature of 
Russta, of the Communist parties, and of the state tn 
the perfod of transition, to name but three, are 
simply omitted by the ICC In order to demonstrate what 
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nit-picking sectartans we are. But this deception has 
another purpose. If Bilan's weaknesses are played 
down then the positions of the PCInt. in 1943 don't 
look so much of step forward, indeed quite old hat. 
For textual specialists the next open and democratic 
quote In International Review (p.14), where we pralse 
the Internationalist Communist Party (P.C.Int},again 
omits our fundamental point, that on the class nature 


of Russla, the key Issue for communists, the PCInt was 
a fundamental advance on Bilan. We don't denigrate 


Bilan. It fs part of our tradition and was recognised 
as such by the PCInt on its foundation, as the ICC pam- 
phlet Itself acknowledges. But we have the right and 
the duty to criticise Its weaknesses, not the ICC whtch 
proudly proclatms Its lack of tradition, an ex-novo 
creation, since In thelr view both the Italfan and the 
German Lefts "no longer exist" (p.16). 


The final trick used to "beyle" the ICC out Is that of 
attacking the PCInt with the old slanders about the 
partisans. Now It Is quite true that some of the early 
formulations of the PCInt. were badly formulated and 
even opportunist: but the party corrected them and root- 
ed them out. But this was a real problem - preclsely 
the kInd of problem the ICC prefers to Ignore. Thous- 
ands of workers were fleeting the fascIst terror and 
Allted bombing in Italy tn 1943 and were arming them- 
selves. In a political vacuum they would al! have 

gone over to the Stalinists. The party thus had to 
adopt a policy to try and win them to communism. This 
was the real problem - with the concomitant real poss— 
IbTlIty for error. For the ICC such problems are simply 
resolved by a propagandist anathema I.e. in the real 
sense they are Ignored. But apart from the ICC's InsIn- 
uatlons no-one, and we repeat NO-ONE from the Stalinists 
who murdered several of our comrades, to the fascist 
secret police (whose reports are reproduced by the ICC 
Pamphlet) have ever furntshed evidence that the PCInt. 
was guilty of crossing class lines over this question. 
Beyle suggests that the ICC pamphlet proves that there 
was a "change" of position, I.e. that the PCInt. did 
support the partisans, then changed its mind. Thelr 

own pamphlet though proves that the PCInt. NEVER supp- 
orted the partisans but only changed Its tactical line 
towards them. But whatever confustfons the PCInt. had 
over the partisans they pale Into Instgnificance when 
compared to Bilan's confusfons at the outset of the 
Spanish Civil War. Bilan was eventually to make the 
most trenchant critique of antI-fascIsm to that date 

but what was the state of the comrades when the war 
broke out? The ICC text (p.94) tells us. At first the 


majority of the comrades thought that the events In 


Spatn were a revolutionary movement. I+ took some time 
before Bilan adopted the slogan "Turn the Imperialist war 
into a cIlvi! war", and even then a minority of the com- 
rades In France and Belgium went to Spaln and openly 
Jotned the militias of the CNT and POUM to "defend the 
Spanish revolution" and on return from Spaln they were 


re-admitted to the Fraction. We don't mention this to 
throw mud, but to show that the real world, unlike the 
internal labyrinths of the ICC has real problems. The 
confustons of the comrades of Bilan on Russia, their 
hes!tations on Spaln and thelr confounding by the War 
In 1939 allows us, NOT to reject Bilan, but to say 
quite categorically, that the political basis of the 
PCInt. was, partly due to Bilan's own work, In advance 
of the Fraction of the 1930s. 


The ICC resorts to some really hoary old chestnuts to 
deny such an assertion. First they drag up the supp- 
osed "Platform of 1945" of the PCInt. which, although 
not a regression on Bilan's positions doesn't go 
beyond them elther. This Platform, drafted by Bordiga 
(who never jotned the PCInt.) himself, was rejected 
by the PCInt. and never published by It. The ICC 
knows this but the Innocent reader does not; hence 
the Platform Is described as having been"written" 
“(It was) and "circulated" (I+ was), but not a word 
about I+ having been rejected precisely because, 
despite Bordiga's great prestige, he was unable to 
win the Party to his positions, which had not advan- 
ced beyond those of the critique of the Comintern in 
the 1920s. In fact the rejection of this Platform 
opened up the debate which finally ended in the 
Bordigists splitting In 1952. I+ Is thus another Ife 
for the ICC to say that "the tendency which was to 
become Battaglia ComunIsta Identified with thls Plat- 
form of Bordiga's until 1952" (p.16). As the ICC 
pamphlet also tells us that Stefanint had an anti- 
unfon position In 1945 and that Damen held to Rosa 
Luxemburg's position on the national question In 
World War Two It Ts obvious that the leading comrades 
of the PCInt. could never have accepted the so-called 
1945 Platform and never did. Having thus used the 
"Gallup sampling method" on thelr own pamphlet the 
ICC can only IImply conclude that BC and CWO crit- 
IcIsms of Bordiga always "stop halfway". What do 
they mean? That we should reject him altogether? 
Such Idloctes conceal the fact that the only real 
critique of Bordiga's work has been done by the PCInt. 


In O. Damen's Bordiga: strengths and limitations of an 


experfence which fs avallable In Italian so Beyle 
should have read It.? 


The ICC's defence of the political activities of the 
group Internationallsme after World War Two Is the 
weakest part of their whole text. This group prefer- 
red to flirt with councilists and ex-TrotskyIsts 
whilst Its polemics denled the right of the newly- 
founded PCInt. to exist. It thus recognised to which 
camp It was politically closer. As our review shows 
Internationalisme felt, and clearly stated, that the 
proletariat was defeated and thus a new world war was 
about to break out. There Is nothing shameful about 
belng wrong, but Internationalisme and Its legatees 
In the ICC have never stated that this was an error. 


Instead they have pointed to the odd paper published 
by the group and its moment of glory (the 1947 Inter-~ 
vention at Renault) as a sort of embarrassed let-out, 
and then changed the subject. Beyle now gives us a 
totally new, contingent reason for the disappearance 
of the group In 1952 ... it was very dispersed 
Obviously it did not think the politics that the 
group defended were sufficlently Important for Its 
scattered members to make some effort at re-assembly 
In order to continue Its activity. This is nothing 
but a feeble evasion of an analysis of why the group 
vanished. The ICC facetlously comments "Compared with 
this sorry spectacle It Is easy enough to make the 
PCInt's positions seem brilliantly clear" (p14). 
Indeed It Is. 


In any polemic with the ICC there Is always a crucial 
methodological Issue; whether or not to answer al| 

the red herrings they draw across the path of a ser- 
fous discussfon. !f one does ones own meaning can 
get lost, if one doesn't some of them Ite there and 
begin to stink. Thus the ICC drag In anything which 
might discredit rather than confront the rea! Issue. 
Thus we are told that the PCint (and presumably the 
CWO) had a "misadventure with the |ranalan national- 
Ists of the UCM" (p.15) Is thls a serlous argument, 
and anyway Is It relevant here? Ten years ago the 
forerunners of the CWO were wrong on the Russian 
Revolution we are told, and then we are left to 
puzzle over the relevance of this to a debate on how, 
today, we evaluate our political traditions. Is the 
ICC so afraid of our present coherence that I+ has to 
attack views we no longer hold? But there Is a deeper 
reason. Beyle amazingly expresses proudly a neo- 
Invartant claim, to show ICC superfority over a CWO 
which ten years ago was wrong on Russla and today 
"flirts" with bourgeois forces; "In the ten years 
since It was founded the ICC has altered none of its 
programmatic positions." (p.16) What a profound con- 
fesston of Intellectual sterIIIty; nothing has happen- 
In the last decade to change an lota of thelr politics? 
If you can't beat the "neo-Bordi gists" out bordigise 
them! Let us correct a few errors. When World Rev- 
olution was founded (as Council Communism)not only 
were they wrong on the Russlan Revolution but argued 
that from Its Inception It was a counter-revolution. 


Revolution Internationale (the founding section of the 
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ICC, In the first edition of thelr Unions and Wildcats 
pamphlet called for the formation of rank and file, 
permanent workers organIsations of economic sel f-def- 
ence. In 1974 the ICC's perspective that the "crisis 
Is here" was accompanted by a mechanical view that 
revolution would fairly Immediately follow. When 
workers In Portugal began to struggle the ICC prod- 
uced a wall poster which called on the rest of the 
workers of Europe to rise in their defence otherwise 
they would be accomplices In thelr massacre. Need 

we add the programmatic changes In relation to the 


state In the perlod of transItlon In the ICC Platform 
or to World Revolution's current convolutions to 
disguise thelr changes on the question of class cons- 
clousness?? Amazingly, the ICC which clalms to have 
no more than a IIttle toe In the marxist tradition 

(a lIttle of Bilan, a little of International !sme) 
stmultaneously claims to have solved, presumably 
finally, all political problems by such a proud 
boast. But then eclecticism always was the ICCts 
strong polntee. 


Readers who have followed us through the tortuous 
textual references necessary for thls kind of polemic 
may be wondering what the debate Is really all about, 
or whether It Is worth the effort of answering all 
the ICC's distortions. To begin with we have found 
that not denying the ICC's false assertions means 
that they take on the appearance of a fact and are 
recounted as such by even less scrupulous and less 
reSponsIble members of the proletarian camp. Thus 
the most serlous (e,g, on our supposed "BordigIsm") 
cannot go unanswered. However there Is a deeper 
meaning to the debate which goes beyond the question 
of political archaeology. It concerns the how and 
the why of the appearance of the proletartan political 
party. Hitherto the ICC has been ambIguous about the 
role of the polftical party In the maturation of the 
subjective will of the working class. As we have seen 
In thls debate, the forerunners of the ICC not only 
theorlsed the non-existence of the party but even 
went to the extent of denying, In certain periods 

the possiblity of any proletartan political express— 
Ton at all. SInce tts formation the ICC has often 
seen the party merely as a passive reflection of the 
wider class struggle (anythIng more dynamic belng 
"substituttonist"). It was to try to force the Issue 
on this that the PCInt. proposed the seventh criterion 
for the International Conferences that the "party Is 
the gulde of the proletartat". It was specifically 
the word "gutde" that the ICC rejected. Four years 
later the British section of the ICC appears to be 
makIng some progress on this vital Issue but this Is 
hard to guage since each forward step Is accompanted 
by an even more strident denunclation of the CWO and 
the PCInt. as "opportunist" for a varlety of trivial 
reasons (e.g. polemicising with leftists groups for 
awhile after the ICC). As we have shown here the 
ICC's technique Involves discrediting the PCInt and 
dragging up the former posItftons of some of the 
elements which formed the CWO. Until the ICC clears 
up Its own position on the party and comes out to 
discuss the matter openly and serlously then the game 
of shadow-boxIng which destroyed the Third Internat- 
Tonal Conference will continue since we wlll not 
remaln silent on these slanders. 


We ended our InIitlal review with a challenge to the 
ICC to publish thelr text on the Italfan Left In 


English with a political Introduction. We did so 
because we felt that such a publ Icatlon would under- 
mine many of the myths peddled by the ICC. We end by 
repeating that challenge since the one thing we agree 
with them on In this debate Is that the evaluation 

of the actions and theorles of past currents In the 
workers movement Is no academic exerclse. But nelther 
Is It a schoolmasterly exercise as In the ICC's schema. 
Rather It Is a search for a polltical I!neage and tra- 
dition In the real movement of the workIng class. 

When the ICC pronounces all such searches useless, 
since all political tendencles have dled out, and 
encourages us to be "born agaln" and trendy for the 
1980s, they merely preflIgure thelr own polltical 
decline, down the road of Internationallsme before 
them. 


Footnotes 


1. For an elaboration of this polnt see the follow!Ing; 
Revolutionary Perspectives 18 "The KAPD and the 
Party", Revolutionary Perspectives 19 "The Itallan 
Left and the Permanent Need for the Party". 


2. We have begun translating this work Into English 
and hope to publ Ish extracts from It In the near 
future. 


3. For this debate see Revolutionary Perspectives 21 
"Class consclousness In the marxist perspectIve" 
and Workers Voice 20 "Marginal notes on the 5th 
Congress of World Revolution". 
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